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/Primary Education 


TEACHERS 


NUMBER 4 


As Seen from the Inside III 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


Scene — The Teachers’ Lunch Room in School 26. All 
the teachers gone, but Miss Leigh and Miss Crocker. 


“Well, how is Jimmy Jones getting along now?” asked 
Miss Crocker, with anticipation writ large in her eyes. 

“Oh,” smiled Miss Leigh in reply, “he came in this morning 
shouting with laughter. I heard him coming through the hall, 
and ran out to try to suppress him. I rushed Jimmy inside 
and shut the door, but he couldn’t tell me what was amusing 
him till he had sat in his seat laughing for five minutes. Even 
then he interrupted himself with giggles so often that I could 
hardly understand him. This is what he managed finally 
to tell me. ‘There was a chicken out there on the ice and 


-when it went to flew, it slipped, and when it went to lit, it 


turned a somerset.’ Then he was off in another gale of 
laughter, and I helped him. He thought my amusement was 
all at the chicken’s expense. Poor little chap, life isn’t 
likely to bring -him much that is pleasant. His pathetic 
little mother grows thinner and whiter every day. She 
does work from the shirtwaist factory at home besides the 
house work. In any event, I suppose there will be nothing 
but the glass factory for Jimmy as soon as the law releases 
him from school. But I said I was going to be optimistic, 
and hear me. Jimmy may be president some day; who 
knows ? 

“‘Now I will tell you some more about the work I saw down 
at Fayerweather. You remember I was telling you about 
the work on the ‘Three Little Kittens’ jingle. From that 
room I went into a room of the same grade, but more ad- 
vanced. All the teachers in that building had agreed to- 
gether to use the same set of jingles, and then I found that the 
children had finished the ‘Three Little Kittens’ and were 
just ready to take up ‘Jack-Horner.’ ‘Jack Horner,’ 
you know, is a favorite with children and it has some of the 
same words in it. The work moves along much more rapidly 
in this room, but in much the same manner as in the other 
one. The teacher had the rhyme recited. Then she said, 
‘Here is the name of the boy in that story,’ and wrote, ‘ Little 
Jack Horner,’ which was immediately read. She then asked 
the children to show her Jack’s first name and his last name, 
which they did, saying them in a clear tone that everyone 
could hear without effort. She then wrote /itile on the board 
and the children named it because they had had it in the first 
rhyme. After this she asked them to find the same word in 


what was on the board. Very soon the whole rhyme was on — 


the board, read in lines as they were put down, read from the 
first several times during the process, and finally several 
children read the whole of it, indicating the lines with the 
pointer as they read them, as I had seen in the other room. 
This teacher also was evidently very careful of her own atti- 
tude, the way she handled the pointer, and her manner in 
reading; and here, too, the children had no hint of school 
mannerisms in their reading. 

“‘When she had finished she left the rhyme on the board 
and wrote some of the words beside it. Look in the note- 
book. There it is just as she had it, 
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Jack Little Jack Horner 5 

Sat Satinacorner corner 

Eating Eating a Christmas.-pie. Christmas pie 
put He putin his thumb thumb 


pulled And pulled out a plum 
said And said, “What a good boy am I.” 


out lum 
what oe good I am 

‘When she pointed out a word the children looked till they 
found the same word, and then read the line or perhaps the 
whole rhyme till they came to it and found out what it was. 
After a very few minutes of this exercise, she erased the 
rhyme and they tried the words without it. Finally the 
words were put on in a different order. This ended the les- 
son for the time, but later I saw another exercise on the same 
words — this time on the words as words merely. The 
teacher showed the children which part of the word eating is 
eat, and which is ing and wrote the two parts, separating 
the syllables and the children named them. When she put 
eat as a word by itself most of the children knew it. Next 
she put $ on the board after eat and asked for its sound which 
the children knew. Then she said, ‘Who can say eat and 
put s (giving its sound) after it?’ and the children were 
pleased to hear themselves say eats, which they had not had. 
They said it over softly to themselves and listened. This 
new accomplishment was tried with put, boy, plum, thumb, 
pie, corner. The change in the sound of the s didn’t trouble 
them at all. They seemed to have caught the thought aside 
from the mere sound. 

“This teacher told me that she should return to the perenni- 
ally interesting cat and kittens very soon, regardless of the 
fact that that faithful animal as a basis for reading is some- 
what ridiculed, and give the jingle: 


‘ 


Pussy cat and her little kittens 
Sat in a corner knitting mittens. 


“You see how many of thesame words are used, and the 
idea of knitting mittens goes nicely with the mittens in the 
‘Three Little Kittens.’ 

**On these next pages are other lessons she had in her note- 
book. These follow the rhymes or go with them to give 
exercises on the same words in other combinations, so that the 
children will not get to know the words merely by place. 
It is also to get them ready for work in the books, 


I am a little kitten 
I lost my mittens, 
I began to cry. 


My mother said, 
“You naughty kitten,” 
“You shall have no pie.” 


I found my mittens, 
My mother said, 

“You dear little kitten, 
You shall have some pie.” 


I am the mother, 
I have three little kittens. 
They lost their mittens, 
They began to cry. 
I said, 

“You naughty kittens, 

¢ You shall have no pie.” 


See the three little kittens, 
They lost their mittens, 
They are crying. 

They want some pie. 
They can not have it. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! 


“You see the lessons give a chance of impersonation and you 
know how that takes the children’s fancy. 


I am little Jack Horner 

My mother gave mé 4 little pie. 
It was a plum pie. 

I sat in a corner eating it. 


I am Jack Horner’s mother. 

He is a good boy. 

I gave him a plurh pie on Christmas. 

He sat in a corner eating his pie. 

He said, “Am I a good boy, mother?” 

I said, “You are my dear, good boy, Jack. 
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Jack Horner has three kittens. 
They are little white kittens. 
Jack is a good boy. 

He is good to the kittens. 
They like Jack. 

He likes them. 


Jack Horner has some mittens. 
His mother knit his mittens. 
They are good mittens. 

They are red. 

Jack likes red. 


Jack lost his mittens. 
He began to cry. 
His mother said, 
“Don’t cry, dear, 
I found your mittens in a corner. 
The kittens had them, 
See, here they are.” 


Jack said, “You naughty kittens!” 
Then he gave them some milk. 

“The teacher said she had introduced some words not found 
in the rhymes on purpose. Often the children get the word 
from the context. For example, where it says: 

Jack is good to his kittens. 

They like him. 

He likes them — 
they can often get the first like without help or through a 
question, and after that they never fail to get the next sen- 
tence. In other cases, when it is a word such as am or his 
or any word that does not come so easily through the context, 
she suggests it at once by a question, or simply points it out 
and names it. If it is forgotten she names it as often as 
is necessary, and very soon the children have it. She makes 
it an incidental matter, giving the word in some way without 
delay as soon as she finds the children don’t know it, until 
they learn it just as they might learn a person’s name by 
hearing it associated with him several times. 

“ All this time, you must remember, they are doing syste- 
matic work in sound every day, so that the time comes when 
they are not dependent on the teacher for phonetic words 
or for those that are anywhere nearly so. 

“T want to tell you about the sound work. It was practically 
the same in all the schools, though not tiresomely so. The 
sound work is dictated to the teachers, although they are al- 
lowed to choose from several plans for doing the beginning 
reading itself. I will tell you about the busy work, too. 
It wasn’t just to keep the children out of mischief. It was 
always an aid to the class work.” 

“T shall be glad to hear about it,’’ said Miss Crocker. “It 
is difficult to find enough seat work of that sort to occupy the 
children when they can’t be in recitation. But I must go 
now. You know Miss Warren comes to my room this after- 
noon, and I must get out the sewing and the needles and 
thread. My children are struggling with the cross stitch on 
gingham now. All stitches are open to Miss Warren, but 
they aren’t to me, that’s certain. And she is so technical, 
I can’t keep up with her. Why I really believe if her direc- 
tions for sewing a seam were printed, the totally uninitiated 
would think it was something in an alien language; not French 
or German or anything we ever hear of, but slavic or aggluti- 
native or something of that sort. I’m getting better at it 
though, and perhaps I’ll catch up in time. But after that we 
are going to do book-binding, and stencils, and dyeing, and 
last of all, raffia baskets. I discovered the very first time I 
ever tried a raffia basket, why the poor Indians never advanced 
any farther in civilization. It’s because they discovered how 
to make baskets and it took so long to make them that they 
never had time.” 


The Robin 
Ring it out o’er hill and plain, 
Through the garden’s lonely bowers, 
Till the green leaves dance again, 
Till the air is sweet with flowers! 
Wake the cowslips by the rill, 
Wake the yellow daffodil! 
Robin’s come!— William W, Cal.'we!l 
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A Springtime Vacation for 
Teachers 


Emitie V. JAcoss, Supervising Principal, Richardson L. 
Wright School, Philadelphia 


HE warm, enticing days of spring arehere. The sun, 
the air, the sky, the awakening life bid us come out 
and partake of them. A permeating languor flows 
through every human being, alluring him to “play 

truant.” Out-door life beckons, ‘‘Come!” - Indoor work 
cries, “Go!” But duty, in the guise of the school curriculum, 
the coming promotion, and the Board of Education, remon- 
strates, ‘Labor! Labor harder than ever, now that you are 
weary of work and all nature bids you cease.” Nevertheless 
there is a little scheme by which you may somewhat cajole 
these inner and outer promptings, and take a springtime va- 
cation, without any doctor’s certificate, or deficit in your salary 
warrant, or even sacrifice to your conscience. 

First, it is important to know just when your so-called 
vacation will be most beneficial. This is not when you are 
most weary and disgruntled with life generally and your class 
in particular, but just before you reach that period; and it is 
the business of every human being to so know himself as to be 
able to read the sign posts. When you have come to the fag 
end you are not in a condition to recuperate as quickly as 
before you reach the bottom of the hill. To relieve any 
further misconception it may be well to state here that the 
vacation is goi g to be a period of two weeks during which 
you will do your school work just as easily and pleasantly as 
possible, when for once during the term you will do no more 
than the la v requires, no more than you are paid for — just 
for two weeks! Of course it would be better to drop work 
altogether for two weeks, and go away to country or shore, 
and come back refreshed and invigorated, better prepared to 
cope with the difficulties peculiar to the end of the term; but 
there are reasons with which you are doubtless familiar, which 
make this plan almost if not quite impossible. 

You must prepare for this vacation, just as you must pre- 
pare for any other vacation, but in a different way. Instead 
of getting all of your buttons sewed on, and your clothes 
bru hed, and your trunk packed, you are going to prepare for 
the two-week period all possible school work before you enter 
upon it. Arrange all of the lessons carefully, and write them 
out in detail in your lesson book so as to obviate the necessity 
of daily preparation and study. Every problem in arith- 
metic is to be there carefully noted, as well as all spelling lists, 
and “busy work” plans which in themselves are often a 
fruitful source of neurasthenia. Have all of your class pen- 
cils sharpened, two or three sets of them if possible, the ink- 
wells filled, the exercise papers cut to proper size; in short, 
all of the little details of work as well as the more serious 
duties will be anticipated, thus saving minutes and hours of 
after school work. 

Now perhaps it would be expedient to explain your plan 
to your principal, as the knowledge that the privilege of trying 
it again next year depends upon your success this time will aid 
you in gaining the greatest possible profit from the experiment. 
Yes, it is to be thoroughly profitable both to you personally 
and to your pupils also, for the teacher must be so refreshed 
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by the change that she will be enabled to finish up her term’s 
work with increased vim, instead of with gradually diminish- 
ing and lagging forces. 

Perhaps, too, it may be well to take the class into your con- 
fidence, but that will depend entirely upon your relationships 
to your class. I know of many classes which could with 
profit hear a statement like this: “Boys and girls, you and 
I are very tired from the good hard work we have been doing 
together. How would you like for two weeks to kave no 
written home-work, and fewer lessons so that you can be out 
of doors more? I know'you want to play ball, and spin your 
tops, and do all sorts of pleasant things. Shall we arrange 
together to do our work so carefully that we can go home 
every day at 3.30 sharp? Of course we must do our duty, 
be kind and considerate of each other while we are here, but 
I know we will all help one another in order to get a little rest 
before the end of the term.” 

The teacher must regulate her home affairs as well as her 
school ones, and let her beware of using the time gained from 
school work for home or social duties. She must eliminate 
for the time all affairs not absolutely necessary. More im- 
portant than all, she must regulate her thoughts; she must 
inoculate herself with the holiday spirit to last from the time 
she gets up in the morning until she goes to bed at night. 
Here is her daily program. 

She rises in time to take a refreshing cold bath, and eat her 
simple breakfast in a leisurely way. She walks not over a 
mile of the way to school, riding the remainder of the distance 
if there be any. If living very close to school, she increases 
the walk proportionately. She takes the walk with as little 
thought of her destination as possible; she walks without 
tension, just as if she were out strolling for pleasure. Arrived 
at school, she takes work lightly, does no crowding, gets into 
her program only so much as goes in easily without effort. 
Nothing is hurried. Anticipating the bells she has her class 
ready easily and comfortably at the signals. She is not lazy, 
but does not overstrain her nervous forces. At noon she eats 
her lunch slowly and relaxes for a half hour on a couch, for- 
getting .school for the time being. 

The afternoon session passes with the same happy medium 
between indifference ne oyerstrain. At 3.30 promptly the 
class leaves, and locking all thoughts of school in her desk, 
the teacher leaves too. If she does not know how to do this 
let her ask her neighbor in the next room, who does it al] the 
term much to the disgust of her principal and the loss of her 
pupils. 

The teacher now rides home, and then rests an hour per- 
fectly relaxed in a dark room. Getting up and refreshing 
herself, she takes a leisurely half hour walk, sitting out in the 
fresh air as long as possible, simply to “loaf and invite her 
soul.” The evening is spent quietly and pleasantly, all 
pedagogical reading strictly tabooed, as well as “shop” con- 
versation. During this vacation the teacher attends no 
lectures or institute meetings, but retires early. She must get 
full nine hours’ rest at night whether she sleeps or not. 

After all, the secret of the vacation is a psychological one; 
it means menti-culture. It means lack of tension, equilib- 
rium, equanimity. The teacher will finish it refreshed. 
better able to make the home-run to the end of the term, and 
better trained to economize her forces at all times so as to gain 
her greatest efficiency. 
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Jack Little Jack Horner 5 

Sat Satinacorner corner 

Eating Eating a Christmas pie. Christmas pie 
put He putin his thumb thumb 


pulled And pulled out a plum out lum 
said And said, “Whatagood boyamI.” what y good I am 


‘When she pointed out a word the children looked till they 
found the same word, and then read the line or perhaps the 
whole rhyme till they came to it and found out what it was. 
After a very few minutes of this exercise, she erased the 
rhyme and they tried the words without it. Finally the 
words were put on in a different order. This ended the les- 
son for the time, but later I saw another exercise on the same 
words —this time on the words as words merely. The 
teacher showed the children which part of the word eating is 
eat, and which is ing and wrote the two parts, separating 
the syllables and the children named them. When she put 
eat as a word by itself most of the children knew it. Next 
she put s on the board after eat and asked for its sound which 
the children knew. Then she said, ‘Who can say eat and 
put s (giving its sound) after it?’ and the children were 
pleased to hear themselves say eats, which they had not had. 
They said it over softly to themselves and listened. This 
new accomplishment was tried with put, boy, plum, thumb, 
pie, corner. The change in the sound of the s didn’t trouble 
them at all. They seemed to have caught the thought aside 
from the mere sound. 

“This teacher told me that she should return to the perenni- 
ally interesting cat and kittens very soon, regardless of the 
fact that that faithful animal as a basis for reading is some- 
what ridiculed, and give the jingle: R 
Pussy cat and her little kittens 
Sat in a corner knitting mittens. 


“You see how many of thesame words are used, and the 
idea of knitting mittens goes nicely with the mittens in the 
‘Three Little Kittens.’ 

“On these next pages are other lessons she had in her note- 
book. These follow the rhymes or go with them to give 
exercises on the same words in other combinations, so that the 
children will not get to know the words merely by place. 
It is also to get them ready for work in the books, 


T am a little kitten 
I lost my mittens, 
I began to cry. 


My mother said, 
“You naughty kitten,” 
“You shall have no pie.” 


I found my mittens, 
My mother said, 

“You dear little kitten, 
You shall have some pie.” 


I am the mother, 
I have three little kittens. 
They lost their mittens, 
They began to cry. 
I said, 

“You naughty kittens, 

¢ You shall have no pie.” 


See the three little kittens, 
They lost their mittens, 
They are crying. 

They want some pie. 
They can not have it. 

Oh, dear! oh, dear! 


“You see the lessons give a chance of impersonation and you 
know how that takes the children’s fancy. 


I am little Jack Horner 

My mother gave mé 4 little pie. 
It was a plum pie. 

I sat in a corner eating it. 


I am Jack Horner’s mother. 

He is a good boy. 

I gave him a plurh pie on Christmas. 

He sat in a corner eating his pie. 

He said, “Am I a good boy, mother?” 

I said, “You are my dear, good boy, Jack. 
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Jack Horner has three kittens. 
They are little white kittens. 
Jack is a good boy. 

He is good to the kittens. 
They like Jack. 

He likes them. 


Jack Horner has some mittens. 
His mother knit his mittens. 
They are good mittens. 

They are red. 

Jack likes red. 


Jack lost his mittens. 
He began to cry. 
His mother said, 
“Don’t cry, dear, 
I found your mittens in a corner. 
The kittens had them, 
See, here they are.” 


Jack said, “You naughty kittens!” 
Then he gave them some milk. 

“The teacher said she had introduced some words not found 
in the rhymes on purpose. Often the children get the word 
from the context. For example, where it says: 

Jack is good to his kittens. 

They like him. 

He likes them — 
they can often get the first ike without help or through a 
question, and after that they never fail to get the next sen- 
tence. In other cases, when it is a word such as am or his 
or any word that does not come so easily through the context, 
she suggests it at once by a question, or simply points it out 
and names it. If it is forgotten she names it as often as 
is necessary, and very soon the children have it. She makes 
it an incidental matter, giving the word in some way without 
delay as soon as she finds the children don’t know it, until 
they learn it just as they might learn a person’s name by 
hearing it associated with him several times. 

“All this time, you must remember, they are doing syste- 
matic work in sound every day, so that the time comes when 
they are not dependent on the teacher for phonetic words 
or for those that are anywhere nearly so. 

“T want to tell you about the sound work. It was practically 
the same in all the schools, though not tiresomely so. The 
sound work is dictated to the teachers, although they are al- 
lowed to choose from several plans for doing the beginning 
reading itself. I will tell you about the busy work, too. 
It wasn’t just to keep the children out of mischief. It was 
always an aid to the class work.” 

“T shall be glad to hear about it,” said Miss Crocker. “It 
is difficult to find enough seat work of that sort to occupy the 
children when they can’t be in recitation. But I must go 
now. You know Miss Warren comes to my room this after- 
noon, and I must get out the sewing and the needles and 
thread. My children are struggling with the cross stitch on 
gingham now. All stitches are open to Miss Warren, but 
they aren’t to me, that’s certain. And she is so technical, 
I can’t keep up with her. Why I really believe if her direc- 
tions for sewing a seam were printed, the totally uninitiated 
would think it was something in an alien language; not French 
or German or anything we ever hear of, but slavic or aggluti- 
native or something of that sort. I’m getting better at it 
though, and perhaps I’ll catch up in time. But after that we 
are going to do book-binding, and stencils, and dyeing, and 
last of all, raffia baskets. I discovered the very first time I 
ever tried a raffia basket, why the poor Indians never advanced 
any farther in civilization. It’s because they discovered how 
to make baskets and it took so long to make them that they 
never had time.” 


The Robin 


Ring it out o’er hill and plain, 
Through the garden’s lonely bowers, 
Till the green leaves dance again, 
Till the air is sweet with flowers! 
Wake the cowslips by the rill, 
Wake the yellow daffodil! 
Robin’s come!— William W, Cal.‘we'! 
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A Springtime Vacation for 
Teachers 


Emitie V. JAcoss, Supervising Principal, Richardson L. 
Wright School, Philadelphia 


HE warm, enticing days of spring are’here. The sun, 
the air, the sky, the awakening life bid us come out 
and partake of them. A permeating languor flows 
through every human being, alluring him to “play 

truant.” Out-door life beckons, “Come!” - Indoor work 
cries, “Go!” But duty, in the guise of the school curriculum, 
the coming promotion, and the Board of Education, remon- 
strates, ‘Labor! Labor harder than ever, now that you are 
weary of work and all nature bids you cease.” Nevertheless 
there is a little scheme by which you may somewhat cajole 
these inner and outer promptings, and take a springtime va- 
cation, without any doctor’s certificate, or deficit in your salary 
warrant, or even sacrifice to your conscience. 

First, it is important to know just when your so-called 
vacation will be most beneficial. ‘This is not when you are 
most weary and disgruntled with life generally and your class 
in particular, but just before you reach that period; and it is 
the business of every human being to so know himself as to be 
able to read the sign posts. When you have come to the fag 
end you are not in a condition to recuperate as quickly as 
before you reach the bottom of the hill. To relieve any 
further misconception it may be well to state here that the 
vacation is goi g to be a period of two weeks during which 
you will do your school work just as easily and pleasantly as 
possible, when for once during the term you will do no more 
than the lav requires, no more than you are paid for — just 
for two weeks! Of course it would be better to drop work 
altogether for two weeks, and go away to country or shore, 
and come back refreshed and invigorated, better prepared to 
cope with the difficulties peculiar to the end of the term; but 
there are reasons with which you are doubtless familiar, which 
make this plan almost if not quite impossible. 

You must prepare for this vacation, just as you must pre- 
pare for any other vacation, but in a different way. Instead 
of getting all of your buttons sewed on, and your clothes 
bru hed, and your trunk packed, you are going to prepare for 
the two-week period all possible school work before you enter 
upon it. Arrange all of the lessons carefully, and write them 
out in detail in your lesson book so as to obviate the necessity 
of daily preparation and study. Every problem in arith- 
metic is to be there carefully noted, as well as all spelling lists, 
and “busy work” plans which in themselves are often a 
fruitful source of neurasthenia. Have all of your class pen- 
cils sharpened, two or three sets of them if possible, the ink- 
wells filled, the exercise papers cut to proper size; in short, 
all of the little details of work as well as the more serious 
duties will be anticipated, thus saving minutes and hours of 
after school work. 

Now perhaps it would be expedient to explain your plan 
to your principal, as the knowledge that the privilege of trying 
It again next year depends upon your success this time will aid 
you in gaining the greatest possible profit from the experiment. 
Yes, it is to be thoroughly profitable both to you personally 
and to your pupils also, for the teacher must be so refreshed 
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by the change that she will be enabled to finish up her term’s 
work with increased vim, instead of with gradually diminish- 
ing and lagging forces. 

Perhaps, too, it may be well to take the class into your con- 
fidence, but that will depend entirely upon your relationships 
to your class. I know of many classes which could with 
profit hear a statement like this: “Boys and girls, you and 
I are very tired from the good hard work we have been doing 
together. How would you like for two weeks to kave no 
written home-work, and fewer lessons so that you can be out 
of doors more? I know’you want to play ball, and spin your 
tops, and do all sorts of pleasant things. Shall we arrange 
together to do our work so carefully that we can go home 
every day at 3.30 sharp? Of course we must do our duty, 
be kind and considerate of each other while we are here, but 
I know we will all help one another in order to get a little rest 
before the end of the term.” 

The teacher must regulate her home affairs as well as her 
school ones, and let her beware of using the time gained from 
school work for home or social duties. She must eliminate 
for the time all affairs not absolutely necessary. More im- 
portant than all, she must regulate her thoughts; she must 
inoculate herself with the holiday spirit to last from the time 
she gets up in the morning until she goes to bed at night. 
Here is her daily program. 

She rises in time to take a refreshing cold bath, and eat her 
simple breakfast in a leisurely way. She walks not over a 
mile of the way to school, riding the remainder of the distance 
if there be any. If living very close to school, she increases 
the walk proportionately. She takes the walk with as little 
thought of her destination as possible; she walks without 
tension, just as if she were out strolling for pleasure. Arrived 
at school, she takes work lightly, does no crowding, gets into 
her program only so much as goes in easily without effort. 
Nothing is hurried. Anticipating the bells she has her class 
ready easily and comfortably at the signals. She is not lazy, 
but does not overstrain her nervous forces. At noon she eats 
her lunch slowly and relaxes for a half hour on a couch, for- 
getting.school for the time being. 

The afternoon session passes with the same happy medium 
between indifference at overstrain. At 3.30 promptly the 
class leaves, and locking all thoughts of school in her desk, 
the teacher leaves too. If she does not know how to do this 
let her ask her nejghbor in the next room, who does it all] the 
term much to the disgust of her principal and the loss of her 
pupils. 

The teacher now rides home, and then rests an hour per- 
fectly relaxed in a dark room. Getting up and refreshing 
herself, she takes a leisurely half hour walk, sitting out in the 
fresh air as long as possible, simply to “loaf and invite her 
soul.” The evening is spent quietly and pleasantly, all 
pedagogical reading strictly tabooed, as well as “shop” con- 
versation. During this vacation the teacher attends no 
lectures or institute meetings, but retires early. She must get 
full nine hours’ rest at night whether she sleeps or not. 

After all, the secret of the vacation is a psychological one; 
it means menti-culture. It means lack of tension, equilib- 
rium, equanimity. The teacher will finish it refreshed. 
better able to make the home-run to the end of the term, and 
better trained to economize her forces at all times so as to gain 
her greatest efficiency. 
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What We Doin April 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


April’s in the air again, 
Who can pause for sighing ? 
All the birds on steady wing 
Northward bound are flying; 
Lilies waken with the dawn, 
Roses with the rain, 
All the world is caroling: 
“April’s here again!” 


ven with ** April in the air,” the weather of our northern 
state is still so cold that the early arriving Babies have to have 
plenty of indoor amusement before working times begin. 
‘Our Farm” is always a source of delight. 
built they like it so well they don’t care to pull it down, but 
instead add to it daily. 

The long number table in the back of the room is the farm 
proper. A house, barn, corn crib, pig pens, and sheds are 
built of blocks; chicken coops of cardboard and splints; and 
it is fenced with clothespin rail fences. Dolls for the farmer 
and his family are brought from home, as are horses, cows, 
pigs, dogs and cats. Chickens and ducks are cheap at this 
time of ear, so we have a supply of each. The gold fish are 
demanded for a fish pond and plants for an orchard. Last 
year one small boy announced that he had made “a perfe tly 
lovely place for a coon pond.” I evidently looked puzzled, 
for he added, “ Why, you know, the coons that hatch into 
butterflies. ” 

Our spring planting is also done on the farm. We plant 
several kinds of grass seeds, wheat, oats, beans, peas and corn 
on cotton. With the exception of the beans, the planting is 
done in jelly glasses. 

There is no lack of material for nature study and drawing 
now. The children go to the woods and find hepaticas, spring 
beauty, arbutus, wake robins, Dutchman’s breeches and 
squirrel corn. The home gardens furnish crocuses, snow- 
drops, daffodils and tulips. The school grounds are covered 
with violets both white and blue. 

There is considerable strife as to who shall bring the first 
flower of each kind, as we keep a list and try to remember the 
hames. 

This is the time of year when one wonders how to do all the 
new work and still keep the old fresh, for it is so easy to forget. 
For acouple of years I have tried this plan and as it has proved 
very helpful to me will pass it along. 

Friday forenoon is set apart for review work and we do 
nothing else. All the old word cards, phonic cards, and 
number cards are brought forth and instead of the old tired 
expression that used to appear with these, there are smiles 
and a soft clapping of little hands. 

The sight words are hardest so we start with those. 
Every one who does not miss receives a little card with a 
brownie stamped on it. The phonic words entitle them to 
another card. The number cards bring another; then we 
count down first by ones, then tens, fives, and twos, all 
standing get another one. Lastly we spell down and that 
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counts one more. All who have five brownies are entitleq 
to a star. Just a square card with a violet star stamped on 
it and tied with violet silkoteen. This star is worn all the rest 
of the day and then carried home. 

Cutting and stamping these cards is werk, to be svre, and 
the Friday morning work is tiring, both to children and teacher. 
but it pays, for the children are kept interested and happy, 
No one will be absent that day, for if we stay out we lose our 
chance of earning a star. 

O, yes, I know many of you don’t believe in rewards, but, 
why not? How many of us do anything without expecting 
a reward of some kind? It may not be a brownie, a star. 
or our name written with colored crayon, but we all want 
something. 





Peter’s Garden 


BERTHA E. Busu 


Peter made a garden; 
Spaded it * and hced it; ? 
Raked it, oh, so carefully ;3 
Then with seed he sowed it.4 


Kindly rain came pattering;s 
Sun shone on his bed;® 

Down each tiny rootlet went;7 
Up came each green head.® 


Higher and higher grew the plants,° 
Helped by sun and showers, 

Till Peter clapped his hands and cried,?° 
“Oh, see my pretty flowers!” 


MOTIONS 


Motion of spading up ground. 

Motion of hoeing. 

Motion of raking. 

Motion of sowing seeds. 

Fingers make a pattering. 

Arms raised above head in half-circle, finger-tips touching. 
Fist doubled up for seed. Little finger pointing downward { 
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Thumb lifted for plant. 
Raise hand and arm higher and higher. 
Clap hands. 


A Blackboard Lesson 


ELLA M. Powers 
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Encourage the children to write and illustrate a story by means of 
paper cuttings. 

“How many think they can cut out some soldier boys? 
If you were a soldier-boy what would you carry, Jarres?” 

“T would carry my new hcrn and blow it,” replied little 
James. me 

“What would you carry in the procession, Johnny ?’ 

“T would beat the drum,” replied sturdy little John. 

“And Tommy, what would you carry in the procession ?’ 
inquired their teacher. ; 

“T would carry a gun,” responded Tommy with alacrity. 

Little Dotty waved her hand most energetically and when 
asked if she, too, would be a soldier boy, she promptly replied, 
“Yes, and I would carry a flag.” 

Miss Lee questicned them regarding the making cf paper 
soldier caps, order in the procession, and how each should 
march. | 

Presently, much to the children’s surprise, Miss Lee gave 
some soldier caps to the boys who had expressed a desire to 
join the game; and wonder of wonders, she had a horn whic . 
she gave to James; then she brought out from a box a little 
drum, which she gave to John; Tom looked in surprise — 
he was given a toy gun and little Dotty fairly laughed outrig t 
when a flag was given to her. call - 

Very much like the kindergarten, some cne intum ates: 

O no; for, after the children had sung a s Idier-boy —_ 
and the four children had arched around the room while al 
sang they sat quietly at their seats wondering what would 
come next. 
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Some questions came and answers were required, not only 
answers, but correct little statements in regard to the con- 
struction. 

Who played soldier-boy? (Some one wrote the answer 
upon the board.) 

Do you like the game? (This reply was also written upon 
the board.) 

What did the soldiers wear on their heads ? 

Who knows how to make soldier-caps ? 

What did James carry ? 

Who beat the drum ? 

Who carried a gun ? 

What did Dotty carry ? 

After an answer had been given to every question, some 
child was called upon to write the reply upon the blackboard; 
sometimes Miss Lee wrote the answer herself upon the board. 

But, when this was done, then the papers were distributed 
and, for seat work, the children were required to write what 
had been done and each child was requested to write what he 
could of the game that he had seen played or had taken an 
active part in. 

One of the most creditable papers passed in, looked like 
this: 
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We Dihe to pars notion) 
19s you See owr Copa? 


Mamma made amy cof. 
Geone for w bg 


Gohon has a big draron 


Joww hor Oy toy gum 
Little Mot Ros a flag 
Mr Pitty caw mmaneby 








Illustrating the Story 


ANNIE L. LANEY 


HAT a boon to the primary grades is the colored 

WV wax crayon and its almost limitless possibili- 

ties! In illustrating stories for the first year or 
two it has no equal. And how the children 
love to use them. 

“Are we going to make something pretty to-day?” is the 
cry whenever the crayon box appears. 

To vary the work in illustrating stories we often combine 
cutting and crayon work, sometimes with very attractive 
results. We tried the “Three Bears” in this way. We 
decided, the children and I, to illustrate that part of the story 
where the three bears are leaving their little house in the 
woods while the traditional porridge is cooling. 

Accordingly we laid on the flat wash in green for the grassy 
ground of the woods; the blue of the sky above it; then 
at intervals the trees in green with brown trunks. 
ig Now we are ready for the cutting. From thin colored 
card-board we cut the house, making a little slit for the open 
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door and not forgetting the chimney, which we colored red 
to show the bricks. With pencil, roof and windows are sug- 
gested. 

What fun it is to select a nice clearing in the woods for 
the little house and to paste it on just like a little portable 
house! Then from that little red chimney comes pouring 
light wreaths of smoke (with pencil) for someone suggests 
that there must be a fire, for the porridge was just cooked. 
But the bears haven’t got out of sight yet so everyone is 
provided with a light brown card-board square from which 
he cuts “The Three.” Teacher cuts hers in front of the 
class and a howl of delight goes up as she blackens each 
tiny snout. The finished bears in some cases resemble seals 
and kangaroos, but let no one breathe such heresy before 
the children. On the other hand some of their bears are 
as good as Teacher’s own. 

And now to paste on the family walking through the 
woods. How the story seems to grow before their eyes! 
Hereupon someone suggests that Goldilocks might be just 
coming round the corner of the house where the bears 
wouldn’t see her. So they cut Goldilocks from white paper, 
rear view, the better to show her golden locks, my dear. 
And such wonderful curls were never seen on land or sea 
as adorn the heads of some of our heroines. Then too, 
the gowns that are created for the latter and the little slippers 
that cover her feet withal! Now to place her to the best 
advantage and the picture is finished. But no, some budding 
artist wants to know if he can’t draw some vines on his 
house. 

Then everybody wants to put vines on /is house till at 
last with a little sigh of mingled joy and regret each attaches 
his initials to this his masterpiece and one of the most enjoy- 
able afternoons possible has been spent. 

Little Red Riding-Hood lends itself easily to this com- 
bination of cutting and color work. First a background 
somewhat similar to that of the “Three Bears” with a 
light brown sandy path leading up to the little cottage, 
the door of which is closed this time. 

Riding-Hood, with her hood and cape, basket in hand, 
may be easily cut and colored the desirable shade of scarlet. 
The children pasted her at the bottom of the path. They 
said they wanted lots of trees in the grandma’s yard so that 
it would be nice and shady for Red Riding-Hood to play 
there. 

The Wolf didn’t appear in this picture as the children 
decided that he was inside the house in the grandma’s bed. 
One little girl was delighted when she made this discovery, 
for she said, ‘‘ Wolfses is so awful hard to cut.” 

Another illustration that the children never tire of making 
is that of “Hiawatha.” They build up the picture from 
the bits of the poem that Teacher recalls to their memory. 
First they cut the wigwam either from white paper which 
they may color or from colored paper, not forgetting the slit 
for the open door-way in which the little Hiawatha may 
sit. On the wigwam they draw with crayon the sun with 
its rays or little figures of men, hieroglyphic fashion. 

Then Teacher says, “By the shores of Gitche-Gumee, 
by the shining Big-Sea-Water stood the wigwam of Noko- 
mis.” So they put in the “Big-Sea~-Water” —very blue 
—§in the fore-ground. Then “Dark behind it rose the forest, 
rose the dark and gloomy forest, rose the firs with cones 
upon them,” says Teacher, suiting the action to the word, 
either on the board or on paper in front of the class. They 
follow suit, laying a very little black over the green in the 
pine trees to make them look dark and “gloomy.” Then 
right back from the Big-Sea-Water they paste the wig- 
wam. 

This would be enough for one illustration, or if they had 
time they might add the little canoe which they might set 
floating “like a yellow water-lily” on the Big-Sea-Water. 

Oh, there are so many stories that may be illustrated 
in this way and the children have such a delightful time 
living them over again in the doing that I wish we had a 
great deal more time to give to it in connection with the story- 
telling and dramatizing. When once you have started 
this work you will be surprised at the suggestions the chil- 
dren will make and at the eagerness with which they will 
take hold of it. 
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Arbor Day and Its Preparation 


MauprE M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 


HINGS gradually led up to Arbor Day in Miss Russell’s 
room. In the beginning of the month of April she 
planned to work in a little “tree study” every day, 
the whole to culminate in a short exercise and tree- 

planting on Arbor Day. 

The children knew about the poet, Longfellow, for they had 
talked about him with Miss Russell on his Lirthday “away 
back” in February. They had learned some of his verses, 
such as “The Arrow and the Song,” the frst stanza of the 
“Old Clock on the Stairs,” parts of “Hiawatha,” and Miss 
Russell had taught them parts also of the “Village Black- 
smith. ” 

This, then, was the first, the chestnut tree. Jasper, who 
had a chestnut tree in his yard, brought a large spray and 
the children examined it, talked about it, and finally had it 
for a drawing lesson. 

Miss Russell told how the school children of Cambridge 
had loved their dear friend, the poet Longfellow, and pre- 
sented him with a chair made from the wood of the selfsame 
“spreading chestnut tree” under which stood the “village 
smithy. ” 

“Visitors who go to the Longfellow house in Cambridge 
(which by the way, is the house in which George Washington 
lived once upon a time), if they are fortunate enough to be 
admitted, can see this very chair,” said Miss Russell. ‘“ Per- 
haps some of you little boys and girls will go there some day 
and see it; who knows?” 

Another day, carre the oak, which was stvdied in like 
manner, and they of Miss Russell’s school were fortunate in 
that they had a splendid oak tree growing right in the school 
grounds. 

How many a delightful lesson had that same cld cak tree 
furnished, from its picturesque, bare, purply branches in the 
white winter to its rich and radiant glory against the blue sky 
in the fall! 

The anecdote of the Charter Oak was told, how in the 
colonial times, the Connecticut colony had obtained a charter 
from the king granting them certain rights and privileges. 
This charter was a most important document ard the } eople 
treasured it carefully. And Miss Russell told how one day 
the bad Governor Andros came and demanded the chart r, 
and when the people in assembly were loudly protesting and 
arguing against it, the lights were suddenly put out, and when 
they were lighted again, it was found that the charter had dis- 
appeared. It had been taken by some person and hidden in a 
hollow oak tree, known thereafter as the ‘Charter Oak.” 
This charter thus was saved by means of the protection of the 
oak tree, and the oak was preserved for a long time and care- 
fully cared for until it blew down in a storm in 1856. 

Another story of an historical oak was that of “ King Charles’ 
Oak”; how it was said that in England long ago an oak tree 
had sheltered and protected one of England’s kings when his 
enemies wére hunting him down. 

Then came the study of the elm tree—the elm buds are 
always long in coming out. Twigs and sprays of the elm tree 
were brought in and put in jars of water, and their shape and 
the position of the buds carefully noted. 

Miss Russell told of the historic elm in Cambridge, under 


which George Washington stood when he first assumed com- 
mand of the Continental Army. This great elm is carefully 
preserved and is one of the historical sights of Cambridge. 

One day they had the legend of Philemon and Baucis, the 
good old husband and wife who entertained Jupiter and 
Mercury unawares. The people in the valley had scorned 
Jupiter and Mercury, thinking them only travellers by the 
way, but Philemon and Baucis, with true hospitality, in- 
vited them into their poor cottage, and gave them the best 
they had. As a reward, the gcds told the two good old people 
to make a wish and it would be granted. So they wished 
that they might die together. 

Jupiter and Mercury went away, and not long after, Phile- 
mon and Baucis disappeared from their cottage and before 
their door sprang up full-grown, an oak tree and a linden, 
and the wind, rustling through the branches of the oak whis- 
pered, “I am Philemon,” and the same breeze swayed the 
leaves of the lincen, and it murmured, “I am Baucis.” 

Miss Russell had a post card from Berlin showing the 
famous street called “ Unter den Linden, ” and this she showed 
to the children calling their attention to the linden trees. 

The poplar tree was taken up because on the school wall 
hung a beautifully tinted copy of “The Poplars.” The chil- 
dren enjoyed this picture and were never tired of admiring it. 

The poplar is a tree that grows very quickly and is used a 
great deal (planted in rows) to serve as a “wind break” in bare 
and unprotected spots. There is a legend that the cross of 
our Lord was made from the wocd cf a poplar tree and the 
legend runs that ever since the crucifixion the leaves of the 
poplar have made a sad and mournful sound. 

The children brovght in quantities of the poplar catkins, 
and mounted them in patterns on stiff card-board. (This 
they did also with the maple “keys” or “ fishes. ”’) 

Of course the pussy willows were not neglected. Long 
“whips” of the soft, furry “pussies” had been brought in 
very early and placed in a stone jar in the lightest corner of the 
room, and these “ pussies” had cast off their furry hoods, and 
the delicate green leaves appeared. They furnished a lan- 
guage, a reading, and a drawing lesson. 

One Friday afterncon, Miss Russell told the story of ‘“‘Apple- 
seed Jchnny,” the pioneer. Johnny, a poor old man, set out 
on his travels toward the western country, carrying with him a 
bag of apples. Whenever he ate an apple, he carefully saved 
the seeds, and planted them alcng his way, and little apple 
trees grew up, a lasting memorial to old Johnny, whom people 
affectionately nicknarred “Appleseed Johnny.” Thus it is 
explained how apple trees were found growing in some parts 
of Ohio when it was quite a w ilderness SS. 

One day they played —a “gare” — the children called it. 
On the shelf Miss Russell had a rather peculiar collection of 
things. Every one of these things bore some relation to a 
tree, and the “gaire” was to see how many could tell these 
relationships and if possible, something about the tree to 
which they were related. 

Here is alist of the articles on the shelf. A pine cone, a 
chain of horse-chestnuts (strung by industrious and pains- 
taking little fingers the previous fall), a few acorns and 
and their cups, a dear little basket made from a peach stone, 
a carved cherry stone, a piece of rubber, a square of paste- 
board (made of wood pulp), a little oblong of maple sugar, 
two hickory nuts, a walnut, adate seed and a willow whistle. 

The children handled these things, talked about them, 
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“guessed” the trees to which they belonged, and with eyes 
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-losed, guessed the things from the sense of touch. 

The subject of grafting was brought up, and the children 
‘earned that by grafting, one apple tree could be made to bear 
ipples of different kinds, and that the delicious apricot was 
produced by grafting a plum tree into a peach tree. Thus 
the apricot has the skin of a peach and the stone’of a plum! 





April 
HE meadow is full! of the gay butter- 


cups 
Where humming and buzzing the 
honey bee sups. 








A picture postal of the California redwoods taught the chil- 
dren of these wonderful giant trees of our own country. 

The mahogany and rosewood trees were mentioned, and 
their use and the beauty of the wood in making handsome 
furniture, piano cases and the like. 

The evergreens, the cedar, pine, spruce and hemlock, had 
been studied during the winter period, and a judicious review 
brought back to mind their uses and characteristics. 

The catalpa tree was cited as being a tree grown chiefly 








The birds sing with joy as they flit 
through the trees. 

They’re building their nests in such 
bright days as these. 





+> The children are happy; with laugh 

pT and with shout 

They rush out-of-doors and they 
gambol about. 














for fence posts, because of its straight and uniform growth. 
On Arbor Day the whole school took part in planting a tree, 
a fine young maple, donated by one of the fathers who always 
took a great interest in everything that his boy did in school. 
They named the tree in honor of Abraham Lincoln about 
whose one hundredth anniversary so much has been spoken 
and written. 
They recited in concert while the tree was being planted: 


Abraham Lincoln, the honest and true, 

We're planting this maple in honor of you, 

Oh may it grow sturdy and upright and strong, 
As an emblem of Lincoln all its life long. 


’Tis April! ’TisfApril! Who wouldn’t be gay? 
For spring-time has come and is here now to stay. 


The Rain 
It’s raining! It’s raining!’ 
The happy hilltops cry. 
‘Oh! welcome! Oh! welcome!’ 
The tall green trees reply; 
And all the valley sings aloud 
Its praises to the coolZgrey cloud.” 
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The First Green Leaves 
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April Drawing 
“ C. Epwarp NEWELL, Director of Draw- 
ing, Springfield, Mass. 


ITH the warm spring winds 

ral the catkins appear, furnishing 

our girls and boys with amus. 

3 ing playthings, prompting them 

to review or learn new poems of the spring- 

time, and with the winning ways these 

early springtime sprays have, persuad- 

ing; us to attempt to represent them in 
silhouette or color. ; 

For young children, have large, well 
selected and pruned sprays, aiming in 
the drawing for bold, vigorous growth 
and character. 

The plans for presenting the lesson 
given in the September paper for the 
drawing of the grasses is a good one to 
follow; in, drawing the catkin sprays. 
Look for characteristic growth first, 
then for masses. Use brush and ink 
for the first lessons, holding the brush 
in a vertical position when drawing 
the stem if a fine line is needed. The 
brush may be slanted more when draw- 
ing the larger masses. The brown and 
green or brown and orange crayons 
may be used in place of the brush and 
ink. Be sure to aim for bold drawings. 

Review the six standard colors and 
the tints and shades as studied in October. 

Here at the board I will fasten up a 
piece of gray paper on which I have 
drawn three circular spots with green 
chalk. This chalk I will gently rub into 
the paper with a circular motion of one 
finger. Inthechalk tray below the paper 
there is a piece of white and a piece of 
green chalk, and a piece of charcoal. 
Will some one change the upper circle 
from the green that it now is to a tint 
of green? (A pupil adds a little white 
chalk over the green and rubs it into the 
paper. ) 

Good! Now I want some one to 
change the lower circle so it will become 
a shade of green. This time some pupil 
will add charcoal to the lower circle to 
give a shade of green. Our paper no 
longer has three spots of green all alike 
but three different spots of green or 
three different greens. The upper one 
we call a tint, the center one standard 
1 2 green and the lower one a shade of green. 
We will call this a scale of green. 

In future lessons have scales of red, 
yellow, orange, blue and violet made, 
using a standard, a shade and a tint. 

We will now learn how to lay a flat 
wash of water color. The lighter colors 
work more readily in the hands of little 
children as they do not settle as badly 
as the darker ones. 

We will select a tint of green as our 
first lesson. This color may be mixed 
in a tumbler or cup by the teacher by 
dissolving sufficient tube or pan water 
color in the water to show a pale green 
on the practice paper. Always try color 
in flat washes, never as a blot or pool. 
Now give each child a water color pan 
or dish containing a generous tablespoon- 
ful of this color, a sheet of white paper 
and a brush of not less than No. 6 size. 

Lay your paper flat on the desk, boys 
and girls, stir your color with your brush, 
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and wi'!: the brush very wet begin to 
paint your paper from right to left, start- 
ing at top and working gradually 
downwa’:!, keeping the brush full of 
color al! the time. Do not go back to 


patch up laces, but work steadily down 
the paper. covering all parts of the sur- 


face so tvere will be no need of retouch- 
ing. At the bottom of the sheet pick 
up or so; up the extra color and put it 
back ini. the color pan by drawing the 


brush over the edge of the pan or palette. 

After » little practice pupils will be 
able to tint paper so it will appear per- 
fectly smooth and flat. 

In a later lesson have a sheet of paper 
colored with a water color wash in a 
stronger tone of green, but in the same 
scale. 

The sheets of colored paper may be 
cut up into four inch squares by drawing 
lines on the plain side of the paper and 
cutting on these lines. As preliminary 
practice, have a sheet of practice paper 
ruled and cut into four inch squares. 

Fold two opposite edges of one square 
of practice paper together, Fig. IT, 2, now 
like 3, now like 4, having the fold run 
from the center to the outside corners. 
When the paper is unfolded it should 
show the diameters and diagonals of the 
square. Refold the paper and hold it 
in the left hand with the thumb and 
forefinger, Fig. II, 5, with the angle con- 
taining all the corners of the square at 
the top. With the scissors cut a few 
simple straight or curved lines such as 
those suggested in Fig. III, 1, 2, 3, and 
4, which will give when the paper is 
unfolded figures such as Fig. IV, 1, 2, 3 
and 4. 

Select one of these patterns and trace 
it carefully onto the plain side of one of 
the tinted squares, preferably a tint 
rather than one of full color. Cut out 
the little figure, turn it over and mount 
it colored side up on one of the squares 
of brighter color. This will give a result 
similar to Fig. V, showing a tint and full 
color. 

If the colored squares of paper called 
“Parquetry Papers” are available they 
may be used in place of the paper tinted 
by the children. Mount this result on a 
piece of gray or white paper seven inches 
square. 

Among the samples of color collected 
last fall there will probably be found 
some illustrations of striped ginghams or 
prints, some of which may be in two 
tones of one color. Find these and show 
them to the children and have them find 
other illustrations of stripes in their own 
clothing. We will now practice making 
some Simple stripe patterns, using brush 
and ink. 

Give each child a piece of the wide 

lined writing paper and a brush. 
_ Wet your brush in the ink and draw 
tout to a good point. Having the paper 
squarely on the desk, let us see what 
4 good stripe we can make across the 
paper, using the first line at the top of the 
sheet as a guide. Now on the next line, 
and the next, wetting the brush between 
each stroke and holding the brush handle 
In & vertical position, Fig. VI. 

Do not try to fillfthe space“between 
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Fig vie. 


two lines. The stripe is only to be as 
wide as the brush can easily make it. 
After some practice of this kind have the 
class tint more paper with light washes 
and when dry cut into pieces four or five 
inches square. On these papers draw 


deeper tone, freehand, aiming for direct 
work and evenness of stripes. After a 





little practice children learn how to keep 
the even pressure on the point of the brush, 
so keeping the stripes of even widths. , 

Try for one lesson stripes and spaces 
of equal measures on tinted papers. 
Try groups of stripes of equal width 
and then groups of unequal widths. 
The illustrations in Fig. will show 
8 progressive series to be followed. _-_ 
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An Arbor Day Finger Play 


BerTHA E. Busy, Garner, Iowa 


This * is the willow switch small Johnny cut ? 
With his sharp knife one fine day; 

This way 3 he stuck. it right into the ground 
So 4 turned forgetful away. 


Down 5 went small roots from that cut willow stick, 

bi Creeping along in the sands © 

Leaf-buds unfolded 7 and brave little shoots 
Reached up ® like wee baby hands. 


Taller and taller that willow twig grew, 

|}: High *° over Johnny’s small head 

Swayed the great branches; '* the little leaves danced; % 
Whispering and rustling they said:"3 


“Thanks, little Johnny for planting this tree.’ 
And Johnny was happy as happy could be. 


MorIOoNsS 


First finger of left hand held up. 

First finger of right hand makes motion of cutting across it. 
Motion of sticking cutting into ground. 

Turn away from imaginary cutting. 

Fingers of left hand held down for roots. 

Move slowly outward. 

Hand closed with fingertips touching to represent buds. Open 
an 
Reach up higher. 

Hands raised slowly. 

to. Arms high above head. 

11 Arms sway like branches. 
12 Fingers fluttered for leaves. 
13 Arms brought down. 


© co QuaAw nH 





What Can Be Cured 


MARTINA GARDNER 


There are many teachers mutely enduring that which to 
them is a real hardship, and quoting for justification, 


“What can’t be cured 
Must be endured.”’ 


Teachers in rural schools who feel that they must cling 
grimly to the traditions of the past; young teachers to whom 
principals hint about discipline; teachers who sigh for the 
good they might do were they only working under ideal con- 
ditions in a building with all modern equipment attended only 
by clean, bright and tractable children. In a large majority 
of these cases, if the teacher would apply to the problem every 
bit of her energy, tact and] intellect she would find — as some 
modern has stated, that: 


““What can be cured, 
Need not be endured.”’ 


In a certain rural community the trustee invariably exacted 
the promise that the teacher should remain in the building 
during all of the noon hour. A long line of teachers meekly 
submitted and wooed indigestion and unlovely old age by 
daily partaking of cold pie and cake. Another tactfully 
secured the consent of the housewife and bribed a small boy 
to bring her a warm dinner at noon. The expenditure for a 
year was less than a doctor’s bill for a week. 

Another purchased a chafing dish, and made cocoa, cooked 
eggs, warmed vegetables, soups, etc. Gradually the older 
pupils became interested. Supplies were pooled; cooking 
books perused and, in reality, a very creditable bit of work in 
domestic science was accomplished. A rough table was 
provided. During the noon hour, in that isolated school 
house, a wise teacher imparted many bits of table etiquette, 
etc., which proved invaluable to those pupils in later years. 

A certain High School with a small handful of teachers was 
located in a vacant lot. The street leading thereto was used 
only by children in quest of knowledge. ‘The first heavy snow- 
fall came. Not a shovel marred its beauty. The teachers 
plodded through, at the imminent risk of pneumonia — to 
spend the day in drying children, by relays, over the register. 
Came the iconoclast. She was told that the others had always 
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done that and that she was the only one that had ever found 
fault. She incited the other teachers to strike, appointed 
herself as a walking delegate and when the next heavy snow- 
fall came the feminine portion of the faculty remained calmly 
at home with their embroidery. The principal, for once 
regretting his superior masculine privileges, plunged through 
the four foot drifts and found two or three sturdy boys in each 
room. ‘That noon a large sleigh conveyed the teachers to the 
building. The village ordered the snow-plow to be driven 
through the street and the trouble was ended for the winter. 
The only difficulty had been that the people had never been 
awakened to the need. Spring brought mud and there was 
no sidewalk —“there never had been.” The principal 
circulated a petition and thereafter the children went dry 
shod over a neat cement walk. 

At a summer school, the specimens of writing brought by 
the methods teacher from her own city were much admired 
All listened to minute instructions in regard to the methods em- 
ployed in obtaining such results. The many dismissed the 
subject with the remark: 

“That’s all very well in a city school. Every bit of the 
writing is done under the teacher’s direct supervision. There 
is but one grade in the room. If she had as many grades asI 
and if she were forced to give pages and pages of written work 
to keep the children busy — pages which could not even be 
inspected — the writing in her school would be no better than 
that in mine.” 

The few analyzed their own difficulty. Clearly it was this: 
too much hurried and uninspected written work. The prob- 
lem then, was to substitute expression work for unprofitable 
writing —as copying spelling words ten times —and to actu- 
ally examine all work done. It would be impossible to give 
the solution in full. A few hints will suffice. 

All language work was done in a bound book. These were 
examined once each week. A Brownie stamp or star was 
placed on each neatly written page. During the spelling 
study period each child prepared one perfect copy of the words. 
That done, various activities followed. Sometimes the words 
were formed with letters; occasionally pictures of the words 
were drawn orcut. Again the children passed quietly to the 
board. ‘Time was given to cardboard modelling, paper cut- 
ting and some of the simpler models in weaving; work ob- 
tained from one or two good books and from several educa- 
tional magazines. In the end, eternal vigilance and hard 
work brought about the desired results. 

It was in a city school in the worst part of the slum section. 
The building was of the old type, unsanitary and overcrowded. 
A treasury, taxed to the utmost by the ever present demand 
for new buildings which comes to every rapidly expanding 
city, could not remedy all of the existing evils. Some in that 
building carefully kept their garments from contact with the 
throngs of dirty children, and sighed for a modern lavatory 
with capable matron in charge. One teacher noted the pas- 
sionate love which those children had for flowers. Up in the 
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a friend who could and did send large bunches of 
violets daisies and goldenrod. Then; “Antonio’s 
hands an. face are so very clean this morning that I am sure 
some of these flowers would like to go with him to his home.” 
What agouies in the way of soap and water those children 
would endure for a single blossom. 

There was a small pox scare in the city and the edict came 
that every child must be vaccinated and that, on a certain 
morning, every child must have his arm absolutely clean and 
encased ir) clean clothing. The resourceful teacher spoke at 
length of ie dangers of blood poisoning, if the command were 
not literally obeyed. 

Spoke kkmil: 

“But me gotta no other shirt.” 

“ Buy 4 new one. 4 

“No dolla. ” 

“Then have your mother wash that.” 

“My mother, she work until ten, ‘leven clocka. 
Nosoap.”’ 

“Then I will give you a cake of naphtha soap. 
and wash it yourself. ” 

Teachers who are forced to spell discipline with a capital 
D seldom realize to what an extent their difficulties might be 
overcome, if they would spend their time in planning instead 
of in self-pity. Let us take the case of Miss A. and Miss B. 

To fill the water pans with water for the drawing lesson is a 
rare privilege coveted by all. 

Miss A. 

“John may fill the dishes to-day.” 

Chorus. 

“ Aw he passed it yesterday. ” 

“Say, I ain’t never passed it.” 

“Let me pass it.” 

“Can I pass it to-morrow ?” 

“You promised me yesterday that I could.” 

At this juncture there arises a wail. It comes from the girl 
in the front seat who is wearing a new and immaculate muslin. 
In his haste John has spilled a generous portion in her lap. 
Several paint boxes clatter loudly to the floor. Enter the 
superintendent. Miss A.’s face is rigid and she exclaims in 
desperation : 

“T’ll pass it myself’ —which she does, while the children 
cower before the man’s wrathful gaze. 

Miss B. (before the first painting lesson.) 

“T am sure every one would like to fill the water pans, but 
only one can do it at a time and there are thirty children in the 
class. It wouldn’t be fair to let the same boy pass it every day, 
now, would it? But I have thought of a plan. This piece 
of pretty cardboard will just fit our paint bags. There are as 
many lines on it as there are children. ‘To-day I shall give it 
to John. If he is very careful and does it just right, then he 
may write hisname on the card, and I will give it to some other 
boy or girl. The one that gets it will keep it in his paint bag 
until next time. Of course some one will have to be last, but 
Iam sure that whoever it is will wait very patiently. Now we 
will put our water pans on the side nearest the right aisle. 
Then we will help John all that we can by folding our hands 
and keeping our feet under the seats while we sing our little 
lullaby. Now we are ready to begin. John didn’t spill a 
single drop.” 

Miss A. 

“Stand. Pass to the board. John, stop stamping your 
heels! James, leave Harry alone. Don’t all try to get to 
one board — and stop quarreling over that eraser. Leave 
that crayon alone until it is time to begin. Now be quiet 
until I tell you what to do!” 

Miss B. at the beginning of the term works out a plan 
which fits her room. The children are taught to pass in a 
certain way; to face the room and to wait quietly for directions. 
Before school she sees that there is crayon and eraser at each 
place. After each child thoroughly understands, no further 
directions are given. The first child to fail of implicit obe- 
dience is sent to his seat with a quiet: : 

“John forgot. We will let him work on paper so that he 
will remember next time.” As right habits become fixed but 
few reminders are necessary. Sometimes she varies it with: 

“Now I am Tabby Gray, fast asleep (shuts eyes). Per- 
haps the mice can get to the board without my hearing them. 


country \ 


No time. 


Go home 
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If I do hear one, I shall open my eyes quickly and he will be 
caught.” 

At the end of the year, did you ever spend a trying half day 
and acquire a severe headache over the task of balancing your 
register? Try keeping the weekly footings in red ink and see 
how the work is minimized. 

Did you, in your frosty little school house, envy some teacher 
her luxuriance of plants, made possible by registers and ra- 
diators? Next year get that large boy to assist you in pre- 
paring a large box, something after the fashion of a fireless 
cooker. Line it with asbestos, pad the cover heavily and 
make nest of hay. Into this, slip your plants each night. 

Arbor Day is coming with possibilities which would occupy 
many pages in the telling. Educational papers, booklets, 
newspapers are full of suggestions. The unsightly school 
ground can be cured. School gardens can be made, flower 
beds planted; windows covered with vines; evergreens planted 
for a future protection against wind and snow; the bit of lawn 
encouraged and future shade provided. Or one can sigh 
deeply at the forbidding prospect, have the few perfunctory 
exercises demanded by law, plant a tree incorrectly and leave 
it unprotected by railing to be handled roughly by the children 
at game time. Then, when our one lone tree dies, one can 
look at the ugly school ground, fold one’s hands meekly and 
murmur in a tone of sweet resignation: 


“What can’t be cured.” 
It is a pernicious practice, but may a moral be permitted ? 
Find out your chief difficulty. Study the locality, the par- 
ents, the pupils and your own temperament. If conditions 


cannot be changed, well and good. Submit with cheerful 
resignation — but 


“What can be cured, 
Need not be endured.” 
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A Wagon Load of Tulips 


Make the wagon according to the sketch, placing wheels 
and tongue as shown. Then draw a flower pot with tulips, 
and a standard to fold back. Folding up sides of wagon 
and pasting, also pasting wheels and tongue, the wagon may 
be filled with as many tulip pots as it will hold. wee 
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A Talk on Trees 


KATHRYN GRACE DAWSON 


F anyone were to ask me what I thought was the broadest 
and most beneficial subject that could be used in the 
first and second grades, I should say the subject of 
trees. I have found this to be my experience in teach- 

ing drawing in these grades. 

The children not only learn how to draw a tree, but I teach 
them the many kinds that abound in these regions, such as 
the maple, oak, elm, poplar, redwood or pine, eucalyptus, and 
fir. They learn the form and growth of each of these trees 
so they can readily recognize them in nature, and learn to 
talk intelligently about each, comparing one with the other. 

There is no subject better for the practice of broad strokes 
both at the desk and blackboard than tree drawing. Form 
is hard and uninteresting to a child in these grades. Trees 
appeal to him, because the form, while it is present to a certain 
degree, is simple enough to be grasped with ease and interest. 

In tree drawing the child should look at the mass, not the 
details, at the main characteristics, not the leaves and twigs. 
If you were to ask a child how he knew a special kind of tree, 
the answer would probably be that he knew it by its leaves, 
instead of by the general shape. 

Each tree has a decided form, as unlike other trees, as 
people are different from one another. Take, for example, 
the poplar and redwood or pine. The poplar is tall like the 
pine, but all of its branches turn skyward, while the branches 
of the pine droop outward and down. 

The medium used in this work is crayola crayon. The 
foliage is made with the green crayon, the trunk by using 
brown. Cray:n is better for this work than the pencil, as 
the effect of the foliage is the more easily obtained. 

I have drawn seven of the commonest trees, and will give 
a short talk on each. 

We will begin with the maple as I consider this the sim- 
plest of all. Holding the crayon flat, use a short slanting 
stroke, beginning at the centre of the tree and working out- 
ward. Note the general shape of the tree, and keep the edges 
light to represent foliage. Add the trunk, making it darker 
than the foliage. 

The oak is made in the same manner, but remember two 
things, the general shape of the tree is rounding, and the 
trunk and limbs are very irregular. 

The poplar tree is a favorite with boys and girls, and they 
learn readily how to draw it. Beginning at the top with a 
short up and down stroke, continue downward, gradually 
growing wider and then narrower again at the bottom. Add 
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the trunk and limbs, making them both a trifle darker. 
The elm is made in much the same manner as the oak and 
maple, except the branches are shown to greater advantage. 
The eucalyptus is one of our most beloved trees in Califor- 


nia. Artists choose it on account of the artistic droop that 
it possesses. The stroke used is a downward and rounding 
one. - Note the trunks for the height, width, and color. The 


bark of this tree is constantly peeling, so the trunk is always 
a very light color. 

The pine —or redwood — for in looks these trees compare 
favorably, is a very tall tree, and is as straight as an arrow. 
The trunk continues direct to the top, growing thinner and 
more pointed. The stroke used to make this tree is a short, 
slanting, outward, and downward one. The trunk shows 
dark through the foliage now and then. 

The fir is a hardy looking tree, and no winter blasts can 
for a moment discourage its growth. The stroke is slanting 
and short, the direction is outward. 
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I am a great lover of trees; they seem like friends express- 
ing themselves to me in their many moods. I try to imbue 
this love for trees into the children so they will take notice 
and love them for their beauty. In order to draw a tree well, 
you first have to feel its grandeur, its beauty, and its influence. 





The Useful Trees 


Mavupe M. GRANT 


What we would do without the trees, 
Tis hard indeed to tell, 

They give us fruits, nuts, yes, and boards 
To build our homes as well. 


They give us shade and keep from us, 
The cold, bleak winds that blow, 
Their branches hold the birdies’ nests 

That swing there to and fro. 


# Their cool, green leaves draw moisture down 
From out the hot blue sky, 
(In countries where there are no trees, 
The land is always dry.) 
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And so the trees are useful quite, 
In many and many a way, 

And that is why we plant each year, 
New trees on Arbor Day. 





Our Apple Tree 
Mauve M. GRANT 


An apple tree is in our back yard, 
Beneath it I love to play. 

In the fall, it is full of apples, 
In the spring, it’s a pink bouquet. 


And the flowers are so sweet and so pretty, 
As they sway there to and fro, 

Oh, it’s fun to be under our apple tree 
When the warm, spring breezes blow. 


The Maple Tree 
MAuDE M. GRANT 


L love the sugar-maple tree, 
The best of any tree I know, 

Because it gives us sugar sweet, 

That’s why I love it so. 
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Design for Easter or Spring Postal Card 


April 1909 


ing or helping to impress the form 
of the address on letters. 





Color chickens yellow, sky blue, ground green, and coop brown 


Some Suggestions for April 


Estetta M. TARNEY 


NCE again ‘the great timepiece, whose chimes never 
() fail to ring out the exact hour,” proclaims the month 
of April. April, Easter, Spring, new life, new hope, 
new promises to be fulfilled, and certain to be ful- 
filled in the world of nature; whether or not these things shall 
be realized within us depends entirely upon ourselves; upon 
whether or not we “ break faith with Him and with each other.” 
However late the snows may linger, or the chilly winds con- 
tinue to blow, we plan for the days so soon to come when spring 
will really be here. Our Easter work is a good preparation 
for this. Easter suggests so many things for cutting, sewing, 
coloring and stick-laying. ‘There are the usual eggs, chickens, 
lilies and rabbits to be used in “the same old way,” unless we 
are original enough to think of some new ways. Easter cards 
are pretty when finished, and the children thoroughly enjoy 
making them. One card might be of some yellow chickens 
and broken shells mounted in a row on a gray or black card, 
about three times as long as wide. This mounting card may 
have been previously colored black or gray with ink, and the 
fact that it differs in color from that usually used makes the 
picture a little more interesting to the children. ‘The work of 
putting on an even wash over these cards is not easy; it may be 
done at a drawing period, or as busy-work, the time taken 
for it would depend upon the ability of the children. If they 
can listen carefully to your directions, and watch while you 
paint one before them, they can easily do this work alone, 
but younger children will need attention, else the card will 
not be smoothly done. 

Larger cards might be hektographed from the colored 
supplement in the September number of PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
and two appropriate lines to add beneath would be, 

“Tf you want any breakfast, 
Come here and scratch.” 


The children could color this, using the supplement picture 
as a copy. 

Another pretty card could be made by grouping red and 
yellow tulips, with their green leaves about these lines: 

“There never yet was a springtime 
When the flowers forgot to grow.” 

Smaller cards, the exact size of post-cards, would be attrac- 
tive, because they would resemble, in size at least, some cards 
on sale at this season of the year. Some pictures of chickens, 
rabbits or lilies could be hektographed, and if they were 
neatly colored they would be very pretty. Perhaps some 
cards could be found that the children could copy exactly, 
and the second and third grades could certainly do some very 
nice work. They might copy the post-card still further, and 
show on the opposite side the space for the message and the 
address. Easter greetings might be written, and the card 
addressed; this would certainly be an interesting way of teach- 


And now spring, so new and 
wonderful, is here at last. The stir 
of life is everywhere, in bursting 
seeds, in lengthening roots, in grow- 
ing stems and tender leaves. We 
are filled with admiration and awe, 
and a desire to work with some- 
thing so responsive to sun, shower 
and cultivation and we long to 
break the clods, to plant the seeds, 
to cultivate and watch the growth 
of something of our very own, and 
the children are as anxious and in- 
terested as we are. To some of us, 
school gardens are possible and we 
need not hesitate because the beds 
must be small, for the pleasure of 
all concerned depends not so much 
upon the size of the garden, as 
upon the fact of the garden itself. 

In our school we have tried gar- 
dening on a small scale for four 
years. We have confined ourselves to such vegetables as 
will mature before school closes, as onions, radishes and 
lettuce, and to such flowers as can be transplanted, as nas- 
turtiums. The size of our garden was about 15 x 20 ft. 
Twice we had it ploughed, once the men working on the street 
in front of our building donated their work, the other time we 
hired a man and paid him fifty cents; this amount was for- 
warded him, but was paid back later, when we sold our “crop.” 
The other two years our fourth grade boys (the highest grade 
in our building) spaded the ground. The children did the 
raking, and hauled the manure in their wagons and wheel- 
barrows. They brought their rakes and hoes, and many of 
the onion sets, but we usually found it necessary to buy some. 
Onions are very satisfactory to work with, they are easily 
handled by the children, easily taken care of, and grow rapidly. 
They are easily disposed of, should the crop be larger than 
that needed for “home consumption,” in the form of picnic 
lunches. 

After the spading and raking, our garden was divided: into 
three parts, one part for each room. My part of the garden 
was divided into four beds, one for each of the three classes, 
and the fourth was a partnership one. We remembered the 
old story of George Washington finding his name growing 
in the garden when he was a little fellow, so we decided to have 
the name of our school grow in this fourth bed. After the 
letters were drawn with a stick in the fine earth, each child 
dropped some lettuce seeds over them, and sure enough in 
course of time the letters grew, and “all who ran could read” 
the name. Around the edge of this bed the children planted 
nasturtium seeds, and at the same time they were given other 
nasturtium seeds to plant at home. Before school closed these 
plants in our school garden were taken up, and set out in the 
children’s gardens at home. It was interesting to hear them 
report on the success of their flowers the next fall, and occa- 
sionally we had a bouquet at school from these same plants. 

Each class took care of its own bed. The children did 
their own planting and when the time for pulling the weeds 
and hoeing came, three or four children would do it one time, 
three or four others the next time, so each child had his share 
of the work, and his share of the fun. As the large hoes were 
too big for the little folks to handle without danger to the plants, 
they brought their small hoes, or garden trowels. 

The last week of school the onions and radishes were pulled, 
tied in bunches and sold; the children disposed of them, 
usually at home. From the proceeds we paid for any expense 
that was connected with the garden, as plowing and.seeds. 
One year we sent a chalk-box of the soil from our garden to our 
state agricultural experiment station, had it analyzed, and 
the best fertilizer prescribed; the express charges on this were 
paid from the preceeds received. Then we had about two 
dollars to be expended for anything we chose for our school. 
One who has never tried such a garden, can hardly imagine 
the interest and enthusiasm of the children, nor the eagerness 
with which they watched and reported all the wonderful 
developments in those beds. 
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The real garden, with its children, rakes and hoes, suggests 
pictures to be drawn, colored and cut as busy work. Garden 
beds, carefully drawn, with straight rows of plants, perhaps 
four rows with five plants in each row, or laid with pegs could 
be used to add interest to the number work at this time, as 
well as problems involving their own experiences in gardening. 

I wonder if any first or second grade teacher this year 
wished her school were only about half as large, and felt how 
much more satisfactory her work would be if she had fewer 
children? ‘This was the situation in which I found myself 
last fall. I had twenty-seven C’s, nine B’s and fourteen A’s. 
‘There were too many beginners for one class, so for awhile I 
had A’s and B’s all day, and one class of C’s in the forenoons, 
and the other class in the afternoons. But this seemed scarcely 
fair to the C’s, who only got one third of each half day. I saw 
that if I had only A’s and B’s in the mornings, and taught 
twenty minutes longer, the A’s would get as many recitations 
as they had been getting when they were there all day, and the 
B’s would get one more. Each class would get half time, 
instead of one third, there would be much less time taken up in 
distributing, inspecting and taking up busy work, and the 
children would work better because they were not tired of 
waiting so long between recitations. And if the C’s came 
alone in the afternoons each class would have half the time 
instead of one third, as 
had been the case. I 
was convinced this plan 
was better than the one 
I was following. I con- 
sulted the Superinten- 
dent, and he approved 
of it, but said we had 
never had half-day ses- 
sions with the A’s and 
B’s, and he feared the 
mothers would not favor 
such a plan. He told 
me to see them, and if 
they did not object 1 
might try it the rest of 
the term. 

When the mothers 
came together for a little 





conference on the sub- 
ject, I showed them 
the program I was 
using, and just how 
many recitations it wa 
possible to give each 
class. Then I showed 
them another program 
which I could use if I 
had only A’s and B’s 
in the forenoons, and 
taught twenty minutes 
longer. When they saw 
that their children would 
get as much reading, 
writing, phonics, spell- 
ing, numbers, music and 
drawing as they were 
then getting when they 
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able mothers, and were willing to do the thing that seemed best 
for their children. The plan worked excellently, the children 
seemed more enthusiastic over their lessons, worked better, 
and their work was as satisfactory as that of classes I have had 
come all day, when there were three classes to be taken care of. 

I realized that it is not always best to have children come 
only half-days, for they often are better off at school, though 
putting in their time at busy work, than running about the 
streets or neighborhood; it is often inconvenient for the 
mothers when the children come}but half-days, and these 
things must be taken into consideration. But my point is this, if 
these twenty-four children could do as much in half-days 
when they were alone, as they could do in whole days when 
there is a third class to be taken care of, how much more 
might they have accomplished if they could have been in school 
all day, in the same small classes. Notice, Ldo not mean two 
classes all day with twenty-five in each class. |There is often 
inspiration in numbers, but when we teach children we must 
teach individuals, and I believe “ when_in the course of human 
events” it becomes possible to have more teachers and fewer 
pupils in each room, a great deal will be done toward ‘solving 
the question of ow to make better readers, spellers and math- 
ematicians of our chi‘dren. In‘ the meantime;it ‘will be neces- 


sary for us “To learn to labor and to wait.” .s FB} 











were there all day, they 
felt it was better for 
them to get their work 
in a half day, and be 
free the other hialf, 
rather than to sit so long 
in not the best of air, 
nor most comfortable 
positions, and put in 
their time with pegs, 
letter cards, sewing or 
other forms of |busy 
work, while waiting for 
a chance to recite. The 
result was the natural 
one, they were reason- 
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Mostly Patty Pink and Betty 
| Blue 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 
A pril 

We visited Fairyland the other day. We really couldn't 
help it, for the weather coaxed us so hard that we had to yield. 

It was one of those days when the sun comes out all at once, 
bursts into view with a suddeness that startles one, and the 
result was, on that April morning about nine o’clock, that 
the world was aglow with glittering dew-drops, diamonds, 
which Dusk had hurriedly dropped as she ran frightened 
away. 

We went out to catch them, and we laughingly held our 
hands out-stretched, while the merry wind blew the drops 
from the trees into them. We watched the little drops dis- 
appear from the grass blades, one by one, and I doubt if 
there was even a better opportunity for a little talk-lesson 
on evaporation and condensation, than that which offered 
itself to us, on that early April morning, in the fifteen minutes 
which we spent in Nature’s school. 

That afternoon we began our diary writing lessons. 

We are quite good writers, we of the little brown school- 
house near the apple orchard, now, and we are making the 
diaries in our writing time as a kind of review of the letters. 
Writing lessons grow tiresome after a while, you know, and 
one needs a change. So for two weeks we wrote little ex- 
periences, April ones, in our “Rainbow Diaries.” Here is 
a copy of the first day’s entry: 


“We went to a jewelry store to-day. 

It was a beautiful store, and so very large, too, for it 
was the world. 

Every tree had chains of diamonds on it. 

Every little blade of grass had an emerald crown on its 
head. 

The old gray fence was trimmed with pearls. 

The red chimney of the school-house had hundreds 
of rubies on it. 

Who do you think brought the jewels ? 

The sun did, to be sure.” 

Here, too, are the next few pages of our Rainbow Diaries: 
“Fairy Thistledown had a secret. 

She was going to surprise some one. 

She found a pretty place near a breok. 

It was a sunny place. 

There were soft moss and little white pebbles there. 

Fairy Thistledown made a litte viclet plant. She 
painted the flowers blue, and the leaves green. 

She tucked it in the sunny place in the green moss. 

Tim found the little plant and brought the flowers to 
school.” 


To be so favored as to have a fairy plan for him, was 
very delightful to poor little Tim. Here is another page: 
“We saw a robin-redbreast to-day. 
He was building a nest in an apple tree. 
It is the tree which has the pinkest blossoms, 
It is the tree we love best in the orchard. 
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Soon he will have a secret, he and his mate, about 
that nest. 
We will never tell it.” 


For three rainy days we let Loveman tell our diary story for 
us, in his sweet little poem, “It Isn’t Raining Rain to Me.” 
We couldn’t express it half so beautifully ourselves. Perhaps 
you would like to re-read the poem. 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils! 

In ev’ry dimpling drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills! 

A cloud of gray engulfs the day 
And overwhelms the town — 

It isn’t raining rain to me — 
It’s raining roses down!” 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 

Where any bucaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 

A health, then, to the happy, 
A fig to him who frets! 

It isn’t raining rain to me — 
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It’s raining violets! 


It isn’t clouds and mist I see, 
It’s leaves and fruits and flowers; 
It’s hands stretched out as if in glee 
To greet the summer showers. 
It’s little thirsty mouths to fill, 
It’s buds and blossoms dear; 
It isn’t raining rain at all — 
It’s raining life and cheer.””—Robert Loveman 

To-day we saw our first bluebird, and so we made a little 
“occasion” of the fact. I had some blue paper that came 
wrapped around other papers and out of this I cut enough 
bluebirds to go around the class. 

We did our number work on the birds and then fastened 
them in a row above the blackboard. I think a flock ef 
different kinds of birds for each child would be a good 
idea, and some time when I have time, I mean to try it. 

We have been copying the florists, in a small way, and we 
have made some exquisite little square boxes for our violets. 

We took two squares of cardboard. One was a 7” square 
and the other was a little smaller, say a 63” square. The 
smaller square was to be used for the box itself, the larger 
square for the cover. 

One side of each square was covered with wall paper, having 
a beautiful design of English violets printed on it. The other 
sides were covered with pale violet tissue paper. 

From each corner of the two squares, small squares, 14” 
square, were cut and the sides bent. The covers of the boxes 
were fastened together with ribbon, but the boxes were stiff 
enough, for all purposes, to stay in shape. The violet paper, 
of course, was on the outside. 

These little boxes are packed in a-drawer with a ball of 
violet twine near them, and some day, when we are to have a 
nature study or field lesson, we will go where the violets are 
thickest and pick the dainty flowers, with plenty of leaves. 
And when the mothers receive next day the boxes, each con- 
taining a fragrant offering tied with violet twine, I am sure they 
will be as delighted to receive them as we were to make them. 

You have heard of course of the foot of the rainbow, and 
of the wonderful things to be found there? Well we have a 
rainbow, a chalk one on our board, and at is foot in a box 
are some very wonderful things, so you see the old saying is 
true; but as only the very good ever see the foot of the real 
rainbow so it is with the play one. 

What is in the box, do you ask? Why, there is a gayly 
colored fairy tale book, and a box of paper dolls, the Letty 
Lane dolls, cut from the Ladies’ Home Journal, and there is a 
box of cheap jewelry, given to me by a friend who had a large 
supply of the “stuff” on hand. But the children do not think 
it is “stuff.” No indeed! They love to play store with it. 
Then there is a game, “Scat Cat,” and some puzzles, sliced 
birds, etc. Oh, it is a very fascinating box! And each night, 
if a child finds his name at the foot of the rainbow on the 
board, he “chooses” and home goes something for just one 
night, from the treasure chest. It’s great fun, this chalk 
rainbow, and we try very hard to get our names there, 

But what about Patty Pink and Betty Blue? 

(Continued on page 178) 
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They have been having a little Arbor Day all to them- 
selves, for alas, Primrose Cottage is sadly in need of trees. 
The tiny beds along the walks must be filled, too, with violets 


and bluets. . 

Many talks are bs in the presence of the simpering 
ladies of Primrose Cottage, as to the uses of trees. 

We played a little guessing game, bringing, in the usefulness 
of the trees. Here are some of the questions. 

Mr. Gray Squirrel was looking for a tree to supply him with 
food for the winter. What kind of a tree did he choose? 

I am a tree growing in a sunny place. On hot days many 
people thank me. Why? 
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I am found in great rooms, where all kinds of furniture js 
made. What kind of a tree might I be? etc. 

Then we purchase (?) trees for Primrose Cottage. We set 
out the apple trees in little rows (such an opportunity for 
number), and we plant horse chestnuts, maples and elm trees 
around the house. The trees are twigs, of course, but that 
doesn’t matter. 

The simple little Patty Pink and Betty Blue tree talks were 
really a preparationffor our own Arbor Day, and I am sure 
that the planting of the sturdy little maple meant more to the 
children than would have been possible without the Patty- 
Betty plav. 





Homes of the World-Babies 
Homes of the Dutch Children 


ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 
(All rights reserved) 


ILHELMINA and Peter are the dearest, oddest- 

looking little couple! Such roly-poly little folks! 

Not that they are plumper than children of other 

countries, but because of the way in which they are 
dressed — just like their mother and father. 

Wilhelmina is a very little girl, just beginning to walk, but 
she wears a little white cap with wings that turn back from the 
face. ‘The waist of her dress is tight and a kerchief is folded 
over her shoulders, her skirt is very full and she wears — I 
don’t dare tell you how many petticoats for fear you won’t 
believe me — but her mother wears thirteen! 

Pieter — his name isn’t spelled just like our Peter’s, but 
it sounds the same — wears a tight little brown coat with 
big buttons, full baggy trousers, with still larger buttons 
on the band, a red kerchief around his neck, and a tall round 
hat. Both Wilhelmina and Pieter wear klompen on their 
feet, and the name sounds just like the noise the klompen 
make on the cobblestones. They are shoes hollowed and 
shaped from a block of wood, the toes pointed and turning 
up. When they are old they make fine boats. I’ve been told 
that once in a while they are used as cups — by the children 
of course. On the toes of Wilhelmina’s little klompen, cher- 
ries are carved. 

Dear me, I haven’t told you yet where Wilhelmina and 
Pieter live! Their home is in Holland, a part of the Nether- 
lands. The land is all lower than the sea, and a part of it 
was once the bottom of lakes. The water of the lakes was 
drained off into broad, deep canals, and high banks, called 
dykes, were built around, so if the water should rise higher 
than the canals it could not overflow. Against the sea, too, 
strong dykes are built of huge rocks and timbers, made 
solid with earth. The dykes have to be watched all the time 
for fear the great sea billows pounding against them will 
force their way in, and roll over the villages and farms, To 


show you how much the people of Holland think of their 
home-land, I must tell you that all the big rocks and slabs 
of granite, that help make the dykes strong, had to be brought 
from other countries, for in Holland, hardly a stone “grows” 
big enough for a boy to skip over the water. 

If you stood on the top of a dyke (they are. broad enough 
sometimes for a road and a rowof houses), you could see canals 
everywhere, cutting the land into squares. You would see 
fields of long, bright green grass, cottages with red roofs, and 
wind-mills, wind-mills twirling their merry arms, ’way off to 
“the edge of the world.” Holland would be like a great 
wet sponge if the rain water were not pumped out, and 
that is the work the wind-mills are doing, and flinging the 
water into the canals. When the canals are frozen in winter 
the people of Holland™can' have splendid times skating. 
They just buckle on their steel-shod wooden skates, and 
away they fly! They skate 'from one city to another, to 
market, and even to school —I wonder if the boys and girls 
go “straight in” when they get there. 

Let us take an airship and fly low over some of the cities 
and notice a few of the things about them that!we do not see 
in our own country. You may ask questions and I will an- 
swer them, only do not lean over too far and tip the ship. 

“What are those girls and women doing on their knees in 
the street ?” 

“Why, they are so neat, they are pulling weeds and grass 
from between the cobblestones.” 

“Why are there little mirrors outside the windows of some 
of the houses?” 

“Those are ‘spies’ or ‘busy-bodies.’ The lady inside can 
see, by looking in one who is at the door or what is going 
on down the street.”’ 

“Oh, look at the piles of red and yellow cannon balls on 
the sidewalk!” 

“Those are cheese balls. This is cheese market day in 
that city.” 

“See, there’s a bridge swinging away from that canal, 
and a man above is dropping a fish line, with a klomp tied 
to it, into the boat that is passing through.” 

“He is collecting toll for opening the bridge.”’ 
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“Do you see that dog harnessed to a big cart filled with 
big bright cans? Why is that old lady dressed in a blue 
cloak lined with red, and a big glazed cap, and standing 
holding a flag? And look at that boat on the canal with a 


” 
. 


whole family in it, just as if they lived there, and 

“Wait a minute. You will fall out of the airship if you 
vet too excited. That is a ‘truly’ dog-cart carrying milk to 
the customers of the woman who walks beside it. The old 
lady is signaling at a railway crossing; and families do live 
on the canal boats summer and winter.” 

“What handsome black and white cows ! — how does the 
farmer keep them in the 
pasture? There is no fence 
around it.” 

“Don’t you see the nar- 
row canal, and the little 
bridge, with a gate at one 
end of it standing up alone? 
The canal is the farmer’s 
fence.” : 

“Oh! see the lovely rain- 
bow trailing over the fields! 
It looks as if there might be 
a pot of gold at the other 
end!” 

“The rainbow is miles and 
miles of beautiful hyacinths, 
purple, lavender, pink, and 
white—each color in a long 
bed by itself, with paths be- 
tween. There are _ tulips 
there, too, pink, white and 
yellow. The yellow tulips 
are as fragrant as the hya- 
cinths.” 

“Those houses look as if they were holding up their skirts 
to go in wading.” 

“That is to keep their floors from getting wet when the 
tide comes in. They are built on timbers, set up firmly on 
end.” 

Now let us turn — how we have to dodge the wind-mills! 
Here we are, back to Wilhelmina and Pieter’s home. Their 
father, who is a fisherman, can see only the tops of the two 
chimneys of the cottage, when he is in a boat on the other 
side of the dyke. The smoke goes through one chimney, but 
the other is a “make-believe” to coax the storks to build a 
nest there. The people of Holland are very fond of storks 
and think they bring good fortune with them. The door of 
the cottage is in two parts so the upper half can be swung open, 
while the lower half is closed to keep the baby from tumbling 
out. We will make a picture of a stork and of the cottage, 
then we will go inside and make a call. 














he. a 


How “spick-and-span” everything is! The klompen ate 
always left outside the door for they would make very dirty 
marks on the floor. That is hard on the stockings, if they 
are thick and homemade, but the girls — and the boys — take 
them off in the evening and darn them. 

I think the “mutter” will excuse us if we ask her, and let 
us look at the bed built into a niche in the wall. What fat 
round pillows, with embroidered pillow-cases! Just see the 
cunning little bunk for the baby, built against the wall at the 
foot, above the big bed. Both are shut in like a closet in the 
daytime. 
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How pretty the blue and white dishes are, in long rows be- 


hind the rails, and how all the metal dishes shine! Then 
there is the carved wardrobe, and the big fireplace with its 
wooden canopy and cloth ruffle. But we must finish our 
picture. We will put in it a few wind-mills, a big dyke, 
a narrow canal, and a cow. Now Pieter will tell us about 
some of the good times the little folks have in Holland. 

“We have fun just before Easter, when the market men 
come around leading their fat cows, to show us what a good 
roast we may have for our Easter dinner. An orange is 
stuck on each horn of the cow, and a rosette and streamers 
of colored paper are tied to her tail. The butter men come 
too, and bring us a sheep made of butter, with currant eyes, 
and the baker brings a cake tied with ribbon. Then the 
mother boils eggs hard, and dyes them pretty colors, and on 
Easter she hides them in the long grass. The one who finds 
the most, without their shells broken, gets a chocolate egg. 
I got one last year. 

“But the day we love best of all is Saint Nicholas day.” 

“Ts that Christmas ?” 

“Oh, no.” (Pieter’s mother says, “Saint Nicholas’ day 
is the sixth of December.”) “It is the day we have our 
presents. Saint Nicholas comes the evening before, dressed 
in a long red robe, trimmed with white, and a funny cap. 

““When he comes in we sing: 

‘Saint Nicholas, kind man, 

Comes every year from Spain; 
Brings apples from Orange-Nassau, 
Pears from the tree — 

He is a rich, rich uncle.’ 

(We cannot make it rhyme as Pieter did.) 

“Saint Nicholas tells of the naughtiest things we’ve done 
since he was here; and if we’ve been extra good he praises 
us for that. Then he scatters sugar plums about and we 
scramble for them. When he goes we sing: 

‘Saint Nicholas put some in my shoe, 
Put some in my boot, 
Thank you, Saint Nicholas.’ 


“Then we’ put our k/lompen near the fireplace, and hay and 
sugar in the corners of the room for the Saint’s horse. In 
the morning, we find the presents in our klompen.”’ 

Pieter is smiling to himself and has forgotten all about us, 








Spring Courtesies 
BERTHA E. Busu, Garner, Iowa’ 
Butterfly 
Oh please, pretty flower, 
Will you give me some honey? 
I’m hungry and thirsty, 
And haven’t any money. 


Flower 
Oh take all you want, 
Gentle butterfly, pray. 
My honey is stored 
But to give it away. 





“* Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas; 
But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are pretttier far than these.”’ 
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Fig. 5 


May Baskets for Primary 
Grades 


ARIANNA KELLEY, Bristol, Conn. 


, NHERE may be children who do not know what May 
baskets are for. If so, there is a new pleasure in store 
for them. These baskets are to be filled or “partly 
filled” with candy, popcorn or peanuts; a bunch 

of wild flowers being placed on top. Then you hang one 

mysteriously in the early evening on the door of a friend’s 
house. You ring the bell and then run and hide while your 
friend exclaims over the basket or runs out to find the giver. 

On the first evening in May, one should be all ready for ad- 

ventures, for the hangers of May baskets will be half way 

down the street or watching your door from behind a tree 
within a second after the jerk of the door bell. The more 
baskets you have to hang the more fun there is. If you 
have no candy to put in them the flowers alone will do very 

well, they are really more suitable than anything else. A 

nicely made basket does not need very much in it. 

Teachers will be able to get plenty of concentration on this 
kind of work which certainly may be made very educational. 
The models given here are supposed to be made from white 
drawing paper, though other paper may of course be used 
if the colors are harmonized with the decorations. In mak- 
ing the circular baskets, the teacher might have the chil- 
dren trace around cardboard disks, one disk would answer 
for several children. I would avoid hektographing; if the 
children do as much of the work as possible they will learn 
more and be happier. I can remember that as a very small 
child I had the utmost contempt for outlines ready to be 
filled in; no matter what the outlines were, they were as ab- 
surd to me as a doll with its clothes sewed on. No doubt, 
many children feel as I did. Let us cultivate originality 
even in the rough; little children gre not expected to make 
finished productions, but they will do many things surpris- 
ingly well. Of course hektographing has its uses in the 
kindergarten and perhaps in schools where the drawing 
supervisor’s visits are rare, but let us do without it as much 
as possible. 

Ficure 1, DIAGRAM 1 


Cut out a 6” or 7” circle and fold it until there are four 
diameters, opening the paper each time before folding again. 
Now fold in the opposite direction on one diameter and fasten 
as in Fig. 1. It may be fastened by a little strip of paper 
pasted from one fold to the other or by tying cord or raffia 
through. For the handle measure and cut out an inch 
wide strip of paper, fold through the middle and cut in two 
to get the half inch width. One side of the circular paper 
had better be tinted before it is cut out, a delicate pink might 
be used. Fold the pink side in and tint the handle to match. 
Paper streamers may be added (pink or white) of crimped 
tissue or crépe paper. Make them about ro” long and about 
}” wide and fasten six or more close together at the bottom 
of the basket, covering the fastening with a gilt star. The 
basket may be made very gay by fastening three or four 
streamers to each ‘upper corner, but perhaps it is as well 
without them. Fig. 2 is made in exactly the same way ex- 
cept that it is fastened together differently as shown in the 
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Diagram 2 


drawing. It is not necessary to put streamers on either 
basket. They would look pretty filled with arbutus or 
anemones. 








FIGURE 3, DIAGRAM 2 — UMBRELLA MAy BASKET 


~ lt 


This is made from a semi-circular paper 7” in diameter. 
First fold over a narrow piece about 4” wide at the outer 
edge, as a lap to fasten the basket together. Divide the 
q | a » remaining space by a fold and continue to fold as shown’ in 
the diagram. Now fold outer edge over to second fold and 
cut a scallop, fold this curve over and trace around it with a 
pencil. Continue folding and tracing for all the curves. 
Make the handle about 7” x }” and fasten to inside of basket. 
This basket may be tinted like No. 1, but it is better without 
the streamers. 6! 

FIGURE 4, DIAGRAM 3 

















Diagram 3 


e Make this basket 6” square. Fold on the light lines, cut 
on the heavy ones. Fold a to 6, and fasten under e. Fold 
c to d and fasten under f. Make the handle about 10” x #, 
cut the ends to a point and fasten on the outside. Tint the 
four corner squares before making up or even cutting out the 
basket. The handle may be-a deeper tone of the same color. 
A light violet would be pretty if the basket is to be filled with 
violets or hepaticas. 





FIGURE 5, DIAGRAM 4 

— Draw a 6” square, sub-divide as in pattern and divide 
corner square into 4” spaces. Cut on the heavy lines, that is, 
cut out the whole of a and 6, and treat the other corners in 
the same way. Fold on all the lines. Fold the outside straps 
over to c and d, and the next straps outside of these and paste 
together. Make the handles 9” x }” and snip little triangles 
from the ends to make it fit into the space on the outside of 
the basket. The best decorations will be 4” bands follow- 
ing the line of the straps, tint straps and 
Diagram , handle to match bands—a good exercise 
with the brush. Orange yellow, yellow 
or light green, would look well if the 
basket were to be filled with marsh 
marigolds, or a manila paper might be 
a painted in orange yellow toned with a bit 
of black. A fourth grade class might 
make linings for these baskets. The 
lining had better be another tone of the 
b color used on the outside. 

It may not seem necessary to give the 
proportion*’of the handles but a slight 
change [in"'the proportion or color of a 
d model jwill often make or mar it. All 
painting should be done before’ making 
up the baskets. Inexperienced "teachers 
sometimes meet with difficulties by hav- 
ing them painted the last thing. If 
white paper is used, strong colors will 
make too harsh a contrast. 
























































“There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven 
And overtops the trees, 
And builds a road from earth to sky, 
Is prettier far than these.” 
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Annie’s Adventures in Won- 


derland 


(Another A, B, C Story) 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
' NNIE ran gaily along the road. As she ran, she 


hummed a little song which she made up right in her 
head — words and music too. 
All the long stormy winter, Annie had lived in 
Cousin Alan’s house at the top of the big hill. Annie had 
never seen a country winter before. No wonder it seemed 
good to see the big snowbanks melt and the grass show green 
in the sunny places. 

Annie didn’t know as much about snow and grass and 
trees and birds and flowers as Alan did in a minute — that’s 
the way Annie said it. 

But her head was stuffed brimful of fairies, dryads and 
naiads and pixies and brownies. Of course there weren’t 
any fairies in New York. Annie had long since given up 
looking for them there. But in this great big country, where 
there was so much room left over after all the people were put 
in, Annie felt sure there must be fairies somewhere. 

And whenever anything new and strange happened, which 
she couldn’t understand, down in her heart she said, “ Maybe 
it’s fairies.” She didn’t say it aloud, because sometimes 
Alan laughed at the queer things she said. 

To-day the woods were just fullof wonderful, beautiful 
things. On all sides there were tiny uncurlings and unfold- 
ings. You could listen — you didn’t hear anything move. 
You could watch a long time, you didn’t see anything stir. But 
if you shut your eyes and your ears, too, you could feel things 
grow. Or if you went away to-day and came back to-morrow 
you’d find such a change. So it did seem to Annie that the 
dainty little fairy folk must be hiding somewhere among the 
growing greening things. 

Shy little fern fairies, maybe, in silken trailing robes, and 
arbutus fairies with pretty pink and white faces who put up 
eager fingers to push away leaves and even snow-banks so 
that they might peep out into the big bright world. 

And of course there were fairies or dryads in the trees; 
why, if you kept very still, sometimes you could hear them 
whispering and laughing among themselves. 

Just then, at one side of the road, a little way in the woods, 
Annie saw something which made her stand still and wonder. 
There beside a little path, on a good-sized tree was a big red 
A. 

At first Annie thought that it stood for Annie. But all in a 
flash, it came to her that the A meant Aladdin. Was his won- 
derful lamp, itself, somewhere near? Of course, if it was, 
it was hidden. Fairies always hid things. Yes, there lower 
down on the gray tree-trunk, was something round which 
shone through the soft gloom. Annie hurried along the path, 
her heart beating fast. Was it the lamp? It looked like a 
bright tin bucket. And it hung on a little round spout. The 
spout went right into the tree itself. And coming out from 
the tree, through the spout, and dropping with a glad little 
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tink, tink, tankle, into the bucket was a thin clear liquid 
Maybe it was oil, the magic oil that Aladdin burned in his 
lamp. 

pan bright eyes peered about the woods. ’Way over 
was another bright spot against a dark tree trunk. Softly, 
so as not to disturb the fairies, Annie ran toward it. There, 
on its tiny spout, hung another bucket. And dripping and 
dropping, much more like water than oil, out of the tree came 
the pretty liquid. And up over the spout, on the bark of the 
tree, was painted a big white B. 

“B,” said Annie very softly. “B?” Oh, that’s for the 
Babes in the Wood, of course. I wonder, was it from this 
tree the robins took the leaves to cover the dear little lost 
children? OI do wish I knew!” 

A plump robin, near by, might have been one of the kind- 
hearted birds, he looked so wise. But when Annie asked him, 
he flew away. 

Annie tried to follow him — he was probably a fairy him- 
self and could show her all sorts of lovely things if only she 
could keep up. But Annie had no wings and the robin had. 
And she fell down, too. When she was right side up again, 
the robin was nowhere to be seen. 

But just in front of her on a tall straight tree was another 
bucket and spout. And over the spout was a blue C. 

“QO, O!” cried Annie. ‘“That’s for Cinderella. And 
this is the third letter — and something lovely will surely 
happen next. ” 

Annie tip-toed up to the tree. Carefully she set the bright 
bucket down on the moss, so as not to spill one drop of the 
precious liquid. Then she pulled out the spout. She tried 


to peep inside the tree. She couldn’t see a thing. But some 
of the liquid got on her lips. 

And it was sweet as honey. 

As well as she could Annie put back the spout. Then she 


lifted the bucket to her lips. She had just one long delicious 
sip and was ready for another, when from the road came the 
sound of hurrying feet and jolly voices. 

Annie didn’t drop the bucket. She held it carefully in one 
hand. The other hand she raised warningly. 

“Sh-sh-sh!” she cried as Alan and Bertram and Cyril 
came rushing through the woods. 

“Why Annie,” cried Alan, “what are you doing here?” 

“Don’t speak so loud, Alan, please,” said Annie. “There 
are fairies around here somewhere. ’Cause they’ve marked 
three of the trees, one for Aladdin, and one for the Babes in 
the Woods and one for Cinderella. And they’ve hung dishes 
on the trees. And the water’s so sweet. Maybe they drink 
Fg 

Alan was laughing so hard he couldn’t say a word. Ber- 
tram slapped his sides and cried, “ Water!” But Cyril didn’t 
laugh — that is, not much. 

“The fairies didn’t mark the trees, Annie,” he said. ‘That 
is, unless you’d call us boys fairies. You see, there are just 
three maples in this piece of timber —one’s Alan’s, one’s 
Bertrams, and this blue one’s mine — A, B, C.” 

“Yes,” said Annie slowly, “but the dishes, Cyril, and the 
water?” 


“Tt isn’t water,” said Cyril; “it’s sap from the maple tree. 
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\nd it makes prime maple sugar. Do stop laughing, boys, 
and let’s take Annie over to the sugar-bush. ” 

The sugar-bush was farther down the road. When Annie 
had looked and wondered at the buckets brimming over with 
sap, when she had seen it gathered and poured into a big 
kettle over a fire, when she had watched it boil down —a 
mass of great bursting gold-brown bubbles — best of all, when 

he had “stirred off” the sirup and eaten as much wax as she 
could hold, Alan said: 

‘Well, Annie, how about the fairies now ?” 

“You can laugh,” said Annie stoutly, “but it seems to me, 
more than ever, that there’s a fairy in every single one of these 
n aple trees. She stands right back of the opening.” 

‘And hands out cakes of maple sugar!” cried Bertram. 

“The maple isn’t the only tree that holds a fairy,” said 
Cyril. 

‘* Wait till the apple tree fairy shows you the apple blossoms, 
Annie — ” . 

‘And c_ ps ripe apples on your head,” laughed Alan. 

“Yes, and the beeches and chestnuts pelt you with nuts,” 
vaid Bertram. “You’re right, Annie, there are tree-fairies, 
after all!” 





The Sleeping Beauty 
MaAupE M. GRANT 


The Earth is a beautiful Princess, 
Who, long ago last fall, 

Went fast asleep, and with her, 
Slept the flowers great and small. 


The trees and the grass and the bushes, 
And some of the animals too, 

Went to sleep with the beautiful Princess, 
And a white blanket hid them from view. 


The Snow was the blanket, and Winter 
The one who enchanted them all, 

For he waved his wand made of cold winds, 
O’er the Princess Earth late in the fall. 


The Sun is the handsome Princeling, 
Than whom no one braver is, 

And he crept to the sleeping Princess, 
And awakened her with a kiss. 


The trees grew green, the flowers peeped out, 
To greet Prince Sun once more, 

And Summer came to Earth again, 
When Earth’s Winter sleep was o’er. 





Slumber Castle 


A Dramatization for Springtime 
PRICE KIRK 


CHARACTERS: The Princess, The Queen, The King, The 
Nine Fairies, The Witch, The Nurse, The Servants, The 
Prince. 

SCENE I 

Nurse This is the royal baby. She is the most beautiful 
child I have ever seen. The King and the Queen are so 
happy. They have decided to give a banquet and invite the 
nine good fairies to see the little Princess. They want the 
fairies to love her. Here come the King, the Queen, and the 
nine fairies. 

Queen (to fairies) Come, look at my little daughter. 
she a dear? 

First Fairy She shall be the most beautiful princess in 
the world. 

Second Fairy She shall have good health, and take pleas- 
ure in out-of-door sports. 

Third Fairy Poor and rich shall love her because of her 
kind and gentle ways. 

Fourth Fairy She shall be the sweetest singer in the land. 


Isn’t 
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Fijth Fairy She shall love beauty in land, in sea, in sky, 
and in every living creature. 

Sixth Fairy Her merry heart shall find many friends. 

Seventh Fairy Wealth and power shall ever be hers. 

Eighth Fairy She shall be loved by the noblest prince in 
the world. 

(The Witch enters.) 

The Witch Ha, ha, ha! So you wouldn’t ask me to come 
to your banquet! Why didn’t you invite me to see the Prin- 
cess? Well, I, also, have a charm to cast upon this child. 
When she is fifteen she shall stick her hand with a spindle — 
and she shall die! 

(The Witch leaves the room, cackling to hersel}.) 

King Alas, alas! The old Witch casts evil spells. 
she says will happen. Oh, my poor little Princess! 

All Poor little Princess! 

Ninth Fairy The Witch came in before I gave my gift 
to the child. I am glad I did not speak before, for now I 
can help the Princess. I cannot keep her from hurting her 
hand with the spindle, but she shall live many, many years. 
For one hundred years she shall sleep. ‘ 

King (to the servants) Search the whole country for 
spindles, and burn every one. Not another spindle shall be 
brought into my country. 

Queen (weeping) Oh, my poor little child! 
little Princess! 

(All leave the room.) 


What 


Oh, my poor 


ScENE II 


Princess Mother and father have gone for a long drive. 
The castle is dreadfully lonely. I’m tired of trying to amuse 
myself. I think that Mother and Father must have for- 
gotten that I am fifteen years old to-day. (She stops in 
surprise.) What a dark, funny looking little hall! I thought 
I knew this old castle — every spot in it! Yet I never saw 
that passage before. There’s a door at the end of it. What 
can it mean? I must find out. (She opens an imaginary 
door.) Good-morning. I’m very happy to find company 
in the castle. 

The Witch 

Princess 

The Witch 


Princess 


Good-morning, Princess. You look tired. 
I’m tired of having nothing to do. 

How would you like to learn to spin ? 
To spin? How lovely! 

The Witch It is very easy to learn. 

Princess I should like to try. That is a strange thing 
which you hold in your hand. 

The Witch It is the spindle. When you spin it whirls 
You have to hold it carefully, or you 


Princess Oh, please let me try! (She drops the spindle 
and holds her finger tightly.) Oh, it has hurt my little finger! 

(The Princess falls asleep. As the Witch leaves the room 
she turns, looks at the sleeping Princess, and laughs. The 
King and the Queen are returning from their drive. They 
fall asleep before they find the Princess. All of the servants 
jall asleep.) 

ScENE II] 


(Enter the Prince and the Ninth Fairy. 

Prince What is that thick wood of thorns? 
hedge that makes a circle miles atound. 
very strange in a country like this. 

Ninth Fairy Before I tell you what it is, you must tell 
me about yourself. 

Prince Ym the Prince-from-Across-the-Sea. In travel- 
ling through this country I’ve asked many people about the 
thc rny hedge, but no one could tell me. Can you? 

Ninth Fairy I shall tell you what the oldest man in the 
country told me. He said that the hedge surrounds a great 
castle, and that the thorny wood grew up in one day, long, 
long ago. 

Prince In one day! 

Ninth Fairy Strange, wasn’t it? In the castle lived the 
King of this country, and all the people loved him. 

Prince Why did not the good King have the thorny wood 
cut down ? 

Ninth Fairy A witch cast a spell upon the castle, and 
everyone in it fell asleep. They have been sleeping for one 
hundred years. 


It is a great 
Such a thing is 
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Prince One hundred years! And why has no one wak- 
ened them ? 

Ninth Fairy Many men have tried to rescue the people 
in the castle, but as fast as they would cut away the thorny 
branches, more would grow where the others had been. 

Prince But I am going to break through that hedge. 

". Ninth Fairy The most beautiful Princess in the world 
is asleep in the castle. 

_ Prince - Then I'll save the Princess. 

|: Ninth Fairy Good Prince from-Across-the-Sea, many 
strong men have failed. Beware! 

_ Prince (gaily) Butlamnot afraid. Good-bye. 

(The fairy smiles at him, waves her hand, and leaves the 
room. ) 

Prince It is indeed wonderful. The trees won’t let me 
cut them down. They fall about my feet and make a clear 
path for me to walk in. One hundred years! That is a long 
time to sleep. Yes, yes, everyone is sound asleep. I'll find 
the Princess first. What a queer passage! and there is a 
little door at the end of it. I wonder what is in there.. It 
is the Princess. Ah, how beautiful she is! 

* (The Princess wakes up.) 

Princess (rubbing her eyes) Dear me! I must have been 
asleep. 

Prince You were, Princess, and I awakened you. 

Princess It was very kind of you, I’m sure. Mother and 
Father have gone for a drive, and I was so lonely after they 
left. 

Prince I think they have been asleep, too. Come, let’s 
find them. 

King (stretching his arms) Well, well! If I haven’t been 
caught napping. That’s a royal joke. 

Queen I think I have been asleep, too. Where is the 
Princess? Ah, here she is! Someone is with her. 

(Enter Princess of Slumber Castle and the Prince from- 
Across-the-Sea. ) 

King (bending forward and frowning) Do my royal eyes 
deceive me? 

Princess (laughingly) Oh, Mother, I was so tired and 
lonely I fell asleep. 

Queen But you cannot be lonely now! 

Princess Father and Mother, this is my friend, the Prince 
from-Across-the-Sea. He found everyone in the castle 
asleep. He says that we have been sleeping for many years. 

King (heartily) Prince-from-Across-the-Sea, welcome to 
Slumber Castle! 
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Just for Fun VIII 


A Make-believe Nest 
S. A. M. 

Materials required: a small piece of cotton, some gray lichens, library 
paste, two white beans, a twig. 

How would you like to make a humming-bird’s nest? 
You will find it much easier to construct a make-believe nest 
than to discover a real one which the ruby-throat has hidden 
in orchard or grove, for she covers it so cunningly with gray 
lichens that it looks exactly like a part of the branch on which 
it rests. 

You may gather some lichens from trees or rocks, saving 
even the small pieces which will prove useful. 

For forming the nest take a bit of cotton about as large’as a 
hickory-nut. Press your thumb or finger into it to make a 
hollow about half an inch deep; then using library paste 
stick on bits of gray lichen all over the outside. 

We are much more clumsy than is the dainty feathered 
worker; she gathers plant-down, milk-weed silk, the wool 
from young ferns, etc., for her nesting material, and fastens 
on the lichens with-spider’s webs, or with almost invisible 
plant fibres. When your nest is finished place it in the crotch 
of a little twig. The humming-bird usually saddles her nest 
on a single branch, not in a crotch, but we do not claim to be 
as clever in nest building as she is. Now drop into the nest 
two white pea-beans to represent eggs, and the make-believe 
is complete. 

Humming-birds are found only in America, and but one 
kind, the ruby-throat, comes east of the Mississippi. Our 
humming-bird has no song, but some of the frve hundred 
species found in South America are said to have beautiful 
songs. 

Although the smallest of the feathered tribe they are brave 
and fearless birds, driving from the nesting tree all intruders 
of whatever size. 

Only two eggs are laid, and the little birds when first hatched 
are smaller than bees. It is a fearful sight to see their mother 
feed them. She thrusts her long bill down their throats and 
pumps up from her own crop partly digested honey -and 
insects. It appears to an observer as if she were trying to 
murder her babies, but she is only feeding them in the natural 
way. The babies remain in the nest for about three weeks, 
and are cared for by the mother alone, as the father seems to 
be quite indifferent to them; when they leave the nest they 
can fly perfectly. 

A large moth with long proboscis which hovers over flower- 
beds in the evening is supposed by many people to be some 
kind of a humming-bird; this is the Sphynx moth, or as it is 
sometimes called, the Humming-bird moth, and is the per- 
fected form of the tomato-worm or the potato-worm., 





A Riddle of the Moon 
M. M. G. 

There’s a big round something im the sky, 

It’s yellow and bright, you can guess if you try, 

There’s a jolly old man who lives in it too, 

Now hurry and tell me before I tell you! 


Ap 
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Cardboard Modeling 


ELLA S. GODDARD 


The long winter is over and Spring is with us once mcre; 
now is the time to watch for the birds that come back from 
the south to tell us with their sweet songs that Spring is here. 
The sun is staying with us a little longer each day and is 
sending its sunbeam fairies to warm the earth and whisper 
to the little plants to awake and begin to grow. 

The farmer’s busy time has begun, his fields are to be 
plowed, harrowed, and planted, trees must be trimmed, the 
garden made ready for the seeds, and everything put in 
order. The farmer needs many helpers and many tools 
to work with, and among them are the horse and plow. 
Below are given the instructions for making a miniature 
plow and horse for the children to cut and fasten together. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PLow 
Give each child a hektographed copy of diagram of plow, 
have them cut on all heavy lines, and then with ruler fold on 


dotted lines. Cut beam of plow on all heavy lines, folding 
the two tabs in opposite directions, slip beam to position 





through slit at top of where plow is folded, letting the hooked 
end of beam come out beyond plow, and paste tabs on beam, 
one on each side of back of plow. wm 

Give copy of horse to each child and let them cut on outer 
edges of horse and on heavy lines of tabs, cutting in between 
horse’s legs, fold tabs on front legs in opposite directions and 
do the same with tabs on hind legs. 

Let each child have several long strips of gray or black 
paper, about }” wide, and have them cut strips in pieces 
2” long, paste ends of one strip together to form a ring, then 
slip another through ring and paste ends together; continue 
this until you have achain long enough to reach from horse’s 
collar to hook on plow, and then around the other side of 
horse to collar on that side. Find the middle ring and cut 
a little notch on it so it will not be too wide to slip over hook 
on beam, paste the end rings of chain to each side of horse’s 
collar and then the children can fasten and unfasten the horse 
to the plow. 

If the herse is cut out of thin cardboard instead of draw- 
ing paper it will stand up a little better, but the drawing paper 
is easier for children to cut and does very well. For the plow 
I use white drawing paper, but a gray would do just as well. 
































































The Game of Little Boy Blue 


Form a circle. A child is chosen to be “Boy Blue.’”’ He 
sits in a low chair or upon the floor. Five or six others stand 
about him with arms up-raised, and meeting over Boy Blue’s 
head. ‘These represent the “haystack.” Several other chil- 
dren tepresent the cows and sheep running about. All recite 
or sing: 

“Under the haystack little Boy Blue 
Sleeps with his head on his arm, 
While voices of men and voices of maids 

Are calling him over the farm. 
Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
The sheep are in the meadow, the cows in the corn, 
Where’s the little boy that looks after the sheep? 
Under the haystack, fast asleep.” 


Here all the children point at Boy Blue. He wakes and 
chases the cows and sheep back to their places in the circle. 
M. M. G. 





Spelling Booklets 


During the spring months pretty booklets may be made of 
various shapes. Some may be in the shape of a kite; others 
may be in the shape of a butterfly. 

Cut a pattern from heavy pasteboard. Let the children 
trace around this pattern and then cut from the light-colored 
cardboard the design selected. Then cut several pieces of 
writing paper the same shape as the outside and fasten them 
to the cover. 


Spelling Booklet 


Qutside Cover 


Booklet Closed 


idutter sly design 








Yella w and Black 


.) 
Bookiet onen 





















Inside, upon the sheets of 
writing paper, may be written 
the spelling words of several 
days, or short little sentences. 
If the butterfly pattern be 
selected for the outside cover 
the children may exercise 
their individual tastes in dec- 
orating it in silver, gold, yel- 
low or bright natural tints. 
Etta M. Powers 
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An Easter Idea 


For your children’s Easter gift to their parents, let them 
make post cards. Then each child (if they are tiny tots) 
may bring you his penny and the cards may be stamped at the 
proper time. If the little ones are able to address their own 
cards, so much the nicer, if not, it will please them to have 
their teacher do it. 

The law regarding the making of post cards for circulation, 
is, in substance, as follows. They must be an unfcIded 
sheet of paper similar in quality to that used by the Govern- 
ment. 

They shall be not larger than 3,°.” x 5,” and not 
smaller than 213” x 43”. 

They may be of any color which will not interfere with the 
reading of the address. 

A five cent sheet of bristol board will cut more than twenty 
postals. 

A five cent sheet of water-color paper will cut eighteen 
postals. 

These estimates may help teachers who have to buy their 
own materials. 

On the address side of the post card, print the words POST 
CARD. 

Draw lines indicating stamp, also the line showing place 
for correspondence. On the other side, place your design 
which will vary in difficulty according to theage of your class. 

For a primary class, use a cunning little picture of chickens. 
(See page 174.) For an older class, seventh or eighth grade, 
a design of spring flowers, possibly combining the cross in 
some way. 

Older children may letter their cards in India ink or gold 
paint. 

Let there be as much originality in the composition as the 
pupils are capable of. 

M. H. S. 





Treatment of Monotones 


The difficulty in curing a monotone is that he needs more 
individual attention than the average teacher feels she can 
give him. Very often he has a defective ear, or else he has no 
control over his vocal mechanism. 

Since the monotone is not able to sing the same tone the 
teacher sings, the teacher should request the monotone to sing 
do at any pitch, then she sings his pitch with him and leads 
him up and down the scale. He must be taught to listen 
carefully. 

During the class singing, he should be placed near a pupil 
who is a good singer and told to listen and see if he hears any 
mistakes. ‘Tell him when he hears bells ring, cars whistle, or 
birds sing, to try to imitate the sounds. Many monotones 
have been cured by this simple method. 


Epna G. YOUNG 








Cat and Mice 


This is a good game for a cold morning when your school- 
room is not as warm as it might be. 

The children stand on parallel lines quite far apart, to give 
them plenty of room. One child, as the cat, stands about in 
the middle, and five or six children, as the mice, stand at one 
end of the line. The object of the game is, as a given signal, 
for the mice to run to the other end of the line without being 
caught (“tagged”) by the cat. This is just a variation of the 
old-fashioned and ever popular “tag.” “ee 
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A Box of Flowers 


Carefully outline the pattern on white drawing paper, tinted 
pink, lavender, or pale yellow. Fold the flap forward on the 
dotted line, making the cover. In the space under the cover, 














paint or color with crayons — violets, yellow daisies, tulips, 
or little pink roses as fancy dictates, taking care to put in a 
little green color to set off the flowers. This will make a 
very dainty little Easter card. 
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MAUuDE M. GRANT 





Making ‘Time 

One of the most difficult arithmetic problems I ever 
succeeded in {solving‘is{the following: In one half hour, 
how can I give three twenty minute reading lessons? 

Read twenty minutes, each child must! On that point 1 
am determined! Reading, I believe, has an importance 
second to nothing in all school work, and the day seems lost 
wherein it has failed to hold first place. 

So it has faced me, that ugly problem, on many a fleeting 
afternoon, when the ‘demands of half a hundred children — 
music, language, number, paste, what-not?—have com- 
bined to swallow up my time. 

And on such a sad occasion I am wont to look regretfully at 
that poor, slim, little thirty minutes and divide it by fifty with 
a tragic result. 

Next I announce in a manner grand and gracious, ‘‘ We will 
play now! The A Class may study with me! In a few min- 
utes, if every pupil is able to pronounce instantly all the new 
words and to read the lesson smoothly, each child shall be 
pupil, and each child shall be teacher — of somebody else’’! 

And that result never fails to take place. None so slow 
that he fails to respond to such an enticement! The class is 
moved with wild enthusiasm. 

When I am perfectly sure the lesson is thoroughly prepared 
by every child, I separate them in twos, always carefully 
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grouping the poorest readers with the best. ‘Then each child 
in turn plays teacher to the other, hearing the new words 
pronounced and the entire lesson read (in a very low voice) 
by his companion. 

Indeed, rare is the occasion when one reading suffices! My 
embryo pedagogues are particular! The poor reader merrily 
reads his lesson several times, when with his ‘‘really” teacher 
he can read it usually less than once! 

Meanwhile, overseeing this proceeding with those peda- 
gogic eyes in the back of my head, I continue in like manner 
with class No. 2 

Thus in half an hour I succeed in having each child really 
study reading for at least twenty minutes. , 

I am convinced by subsequent reviews that this manner of 
lesson, carefully supervised and used only at rare intervals, 
has a value equal to that of a regular reading lesson, and I 
recommend it for special afternoons, when, as my grandma 
used to say, “‘ Tempus jugits.” 

Eva L, GRANT 





A Mother Goose Book 


I secured a set of ‘“‘Mother Goose” color cards. There 
are twelve cards in the set, each card representing one of the 
‘‘Mother Goose Melodies,’ such as, ‘“‘Jack be Nimble,’” 
‘Old Mother Hubbard,” “‘Three Men in a tub,” etc. These 
are printed in outline on “Star ne Paper,” in manila 
envelopes. (15 cents per set.) 

I hektographed each picture, so that each child might have 
a complete set. These are colored by the children, and the 
corresponding ‘‘ Mother Goose” rhyme written or printed on 
the opposite page. 

An appropriate design is given for the cover, holes made 
for ribbons or fasteners, and a very pretty and interesting 
booklet is the result. 

PEARL GRANT 


Primary Spelling Variation 


Give edch child, or have him find, a suitable magazine 
picture having many objects familiar to the child. 

Have the picture pasted below the third line on essay or 
note paper. The child sees objects in the picture and writes 
them below in some neat, orderly arrangement. These 
make nice work to hang up. 

Kindergarten and Primary grades. 
paper sample books at the city dealer. 

Use these to make lanterns, cornucopias, chains, and pic- 
ture frames, etc. Children love to paste the pretty colors 
together. 

Spelling recitations in crowded rural schools can be ar- 
ranged to occupy less time by this method. There are three 
classes, A, B,C. The teacher has the three lessons before 
her. The three classes prepare for their spelling, getting 
out ink, pens, books, etc. When all are ready, pronounce 
an A word, then a B word and a C. Proceed in this order 
till they are all pronounced. In correcting spell each lesson, 
books having been exchanged, and marked, etc. This is a 
wonderful saver of time. 


Secure pretty wall 


M. E. O’H. 
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Olive QR Long: 


(As words are read, or recited, the Polka Dots trip daintily up aisle 
around a corner, and across front of room. Girls hold skirts airily, 
boys walk jauntily. When words suggest, girls open parasols, and offer 
them to boys. Boys disdainfully decline. Other children imitate 
sound of big, quick-falling raindrops; Polka Dots huddle, two and two, 
under parasols, hurry across front of room and down aisle. 


Assume as 
wet and bedraggled a look as possible.) 


Three Polka Dot lasses, distinct each from t’other, 
Three Polka Dot laddies, each unlike his brother, 
Yet each one as sweet as a flower on its stalk, 
The sun watched one morning set out for a walk. 


They went up a street and they rounded a corner, 

The plum trees in bloom made them think of Jack Horner — 
To keep off the sunshine, each Polka Dot maid 

(Quite airily lifted her ruffled sunshade. 


Each Polka Dot man waved a hand in disdain — 

“A man has no need of a sunshade, ’tis plain!” 

Just to see them the sun laughed so long and so loud, 
That he hid his hot face to cool off in a cloud. 


And all in a second — what could be the matter ? — 
The quick April raindrops came down, pit-a-patter, 
To hide his head each little Polka Dot fellow 

Was glad enough now of an offered umbrella. 


Like little wet blossoms pursued by the wind, 
They rounded the corner and left it behind, 

The sun like a flash took his face from the cloud, 
And then at the sight laughed again long and loud. 


For the six Polka Dots once unlike — was he crazy ? — 
As an arbutus flower is unlike a white daisy, 
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THE 
POLKA DOTS 


(lice E. Allen. 
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Now, rain-soaked, bespattered, each sister and brother 
You scarcely could tell which was which, which was t’other. 





An Arbor Day Rainbow 


Isa L. Mac GUINNESS 


(A girl, all in dark, pauses at the center of the stage, her hands behind 
her, concealing six crepe paper streamers of spectrum colors. She 
speaks the first two verses, then at the third suddenly flashes her hands, 
with the streamers high above her head. At the same time six little 
girls, all in white, dance in, three from each side. They wear crepe 
paper sashes each of a different color. 

The sashes of the three who come from the right pass over the left 
shoulder and fasten under the right arm; of those from the left pass 
over the right shoulder, fasten under the left arm. 

The girl in dark steps back, and they form a semi-circle in front of 
her. Each says a verse, and all join in the last.) 


What if, across the smiling sky 
A sudden storm should gather, 
And rain, upon an Arbor Day, 
Should spoil the pleasant weather ? 


And then the gloomy clouds should part, 
And we could see again — 

A ray of sunlight, shining through 
A single drop of rain? 


For this is the gay, gay rainbow 
That follows the Arbor Day showers. 
That spans the blue arch of the heavens 
And points to gay wood-beds of flowers, 
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Red ' Fourth Planter (at close of song while all clap hand sojtly, 
A joyous minstrel of the spring and look up) 
On swaying bough may rest. “Oh, yes, and there’ll be blossoms,” cried another, “ pink and 
For rainbow red you need but look fair 
At the down of robin’s breast. (Others — sojtly) 
Orange And honey bees and honey and perfume everywhere.” 
At sunset look for orange ans _ , , 
In the far-off wales sky, (While some imitate buzzing of Bees, others sing) 
For that’s the gateway of the night ai ; 
Where day bids us good-bye. lhe Early Bees 
Vellow —4 oe = 
3- ; ‘ — -omneny ee - @ ne 
The dandelion and cowslip es —— = —-—— eT! Me 
In rainbow yellow grow. ” 
The oriole and buttercup —_ —_—e a petit 
In golden splendor glow. = <4 eae = 
gy — —#—-6 pecncneliien 
Green 
The springing grass and tiny leaves o EK GE CERN RC eRROTIRRRNTT “TSGRERARE OT a 
All wear a tender green; ie “4 = === 1 4-7> = — — 
And every monarch of the woods — ee Sg 


In emerald robes is seen. 


————— 
Blue a ——S— Se +7 
The bluebells laugh back at the sky 


Reflecting its own hue. 








Forget-me-nots nod to the brook Buzzing, buzzing, buzzing, buzzing, 
And see the sky there, too . If you were a busy, buzzy honey-bee, 
; vo Buzzing, buzzing, you would whisper, 
Violet Apple-blossom honey’s good enough for me! 
And nestled by the old stene-wall, ss 
The shy, sweet violets grow. Fijth Planter (at clese of song) 
We scarce can find their hiding-place, “And think of all the apples,” still another planter said, 
They bend their faces so! “So big and smooth and juicy and round and rosy-red!” 
All Planters 


For this is the gay, gay rainbow — 
That follows the Arbor Day rain. 

A ray of light through a raindrop, 
That brightens the whole world again. 





Before the taste of apples had quite left each hungry mouth 


(Robin flies up, poises near planters, head on one side) 
A little robin redbreast came a-flying from the south. 





: : Robin 
An April Morning Play “Tf you will plant an apple tree, I’ll build a nest,” cried he, 
Aurce E. ALLEN «The very dearest little nest that ever you did see!” 
A little play for the whole school. The chief parts are taken by seven (Continued on next page) - 


children as little Planters, two as Robin Red Breasts, one as Raindrop, 
and one asthe Wind. The other children, in their seats, as the “chorus, 
imitate Bees, Rain, Wind, etc., and help in singing the little songs. If / 
—_—_ -~ 
— 





convenient for them to hold blossomed boughs or evergreen branches, 
a pretty effect may be obtained. The Planters may carry real spades 
and one of them a real tree, if desired; if not, let all motions be made in 
pantomime. If suitable weather, play may be given out of doors and 
the tree planted. 

Where no other direction is given, the Planters recite words in chorus, 
or, if easier, one Planter may be chosen to recite. 


Planters, marching to front of room (recite) 
There were seven little planters and they tried and tried 
and tried 
On the dearest little tree of all for planting to decide. 


First Planter 


And one said, “Plant a maple,” (second) and the next one, 
“Plant an oak,” 


Smallest Planter 
Then out of all the hubbub the smallest planter spoke: 


Smallest Planter (eagerly to others) 
“Oh, let us plant an apple tree,” she cried, “and some glad 
spring 
(While all make pretty swinging motions) 
You'll hear other children singing as they swing and swing 
and swing: 





All (with swinging motions) sing chorus of “Swinging ’Neath Apri L | H°WERS 
the Old Apple Tree”) . 


ee 
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Planters (as second robin flies up and poises beside pirst) 
And another robin carrolled as after him she flew, 


Second Robin 


“ And in the nest there’ll be, one day, some eggs so frail and 
blue.”’ 


Planters (while Robins put heads together and chirp gaily) 
Then both the little robins sang, their glossy heads to- 


gether: 
Both Robins (while others chirp gaily) 
“And there'll be little wings a-stir and songs, whate’er the 
weather.”’ 
2 
All sing 
Bird Song 
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lit-tle glad bird On a 
lit-tle glad bird On two 


rs 
lit-tle round nest, A 
lit-tle glad wings; Far 
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lit - tle glad | bird With soft scar -let breast. While she 
up in the blue He flies as he sings. He 
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to her nest A low lul - 
to the world, but the song that 


sings 
sings 
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thinks of her mate Far up in the sky— Far 
sings to the bird Be -iow on the nest— Be - 


Sel 


blue sky, 
round nest. 
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up in the © sky, 
low on the nest, 


sun - ny 
lit - tle 


Raindrop (hopping up at close of song, while all imitate rain) 


Sometimes, there’ll be the drip of rain when skies are dull and 
gray 
Btey> 


Wind (blowing by, while all imitate wind or wave branches) 
Sometimes, a sunny little breeze among the leaves at play. 


(All sing, imitating rain. On second line, let part of chil- 


dren sing first three words, and rest, last three words very softly 
as echo.) 


Rain and Sun 


Cuas, E. Boyp. 
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When the April rain comes down, 
Soft and warm, soft and warm, 
Then the trees, with out-spread leaves, 
Shelter us from storm. 





When the April sun comes out — 
Rain all done, rain all done, 

Then the trees, with dripping leaves, 

Rain, themselves, for fun. 
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Planters (at close of song) 


Then seven little planters each seized his little spade 
And planted, first, a little tree to cast a little shade. 


One after another of the seven, each naming something 
A swing, perhaps, some apple-blooms, some fruit, a nest or 


two, 
With little eggs, and little birds, and songs so sweet and 
low. 


All (asking each other — children in seats imitate) 


Who’d ever think — would you? Or you? —that there 
could really be 
So much of beauty and of joy in just one apple tree ? 


All sing 
To the Apple Trees 


ra : See sees 
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A song for the forests 
Of spruce and pine, 
A song of broad meadows 
With elms tall and fine, 
A song of the river 
Where willows bend low — 
But here’s to the orchard 
Where apple trees grow. 


A song of sweet blossoms, 
A song of bees, 
A song of bright sunshine, 
Of rain and of breeze, 
A song¥of the robins, 
Of days full of glee — 
We sing when we sing to 
Our own apple tree! 








April 


Little girl at the window,.why do you pout, 

Because I am here and you cannot go out? 

Now, suppose you were thirsty, what would you think, 
If people were cross,'when you wanted a drink? 
Don’t you know that the earth is so thirsty and dry 
That’s the reason I’m sent from the clouds in the sky ? 
Then in gladness the ground sends up flowers, you see, 
And summer comes quickly with frolic and glee. 

And so, little maid, you must not complain 

Of the month in the spring time that brings us the rain, 
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Every Primary Teacher Should Have 
A Copy of 


WHAT AND HOW 


By H. O. PALEN and ANNA W. HENDERSON 













A book arranged especially to meet the needs of busy teachers who will welcome 
a relief from the daily problem of handwork for their youngest pupils. 





A book containing chapters on Stick-laying, Weaving, Free-hand Cutting, Form 
and Color, Clay Modeling, Sewing and Construction Work. Each 
chapter a monograph complete in itself, describing the occupation, giving 
full and detailed directions for its application in the school-room, and 
outlining a year’s course in each line of work. 








A book with plates showing reproductions in color of all work to be so developed in the school-room, twenty- 
one different colors being used in the printing of this volume. 


A book so perfectly adapting the kindergarten occupations and busy work to the needs of the graded 
schools that any grade teacher can successfully introduce into her school these valuable supple- 
ments to the regular course of study. 





WHAT AND HOW is beautifully bound in pebbled cloth, with artistic cover design. Price, $2.00, post paid. 








Send for special descriptive circular of this helpful and unusual book 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOURS 
TO WASHINGTON 


April 9, 23, and May 7, 1909. 











Attractive Educational Outings 


ROUND $25.00 TRIP 


From Boston and Fall River $18 from New York 


Rates from Boston or Fall River cover all expenses except meals on Fall River Line Steamer; Rate from 
New York covers all expenses 


FOUR FULL DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Visiting Principal Points of Interest 








Full particulars may be obtained of RODNEY MACDONOUGH, P. A. N. E. D. 
5 Bromfield St., Cor. Washington, Boston, Mass. 
J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent 
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For the Primer Class 


Bessie F. DopGEe 


First child P 
On Arbor Day, aa 
Let’s all plant trees; 
What kinds will you plant? 
All tell us, please. 


Second child 
I'll plant an oak 
On Arbor Day, 
*T will give fine shade 
In which to play. 


Third child 
An apple tree ; 
I think I'll buy, 
For I’m very fond 
Of apple pie. 
Fourth child 
A butternut 
Is the best of all, 
It’s fun to gather 
The nuts in the fall. 


Fijth child 
A sugar maple 
Cannot be beat, 
For giving children 
Sweets to eat. 


Sixth child 
A Christmas tree 
Is the best in the wood, 
It gives nice dolls 
To girls who are good. 


Seventh child 
The pussy willow 
Is the dearest tree, 
For I love kitties 
And they love me. 


Little T 


. ROUNTREE-SMITH 
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Arbor Day 


(Recitation for two little girls dressed in gingham aprons and syp. 
bonnets. One child has spade over shoulder and holds a large stick of 
peppermint candy in left hand. The other child has large hunk of 


Both recite in unison the following:) 


We’ve heard so much of Arbor Day 
And planting seeds and trees, 

We’re going to plant across the way 
In our garden these. 


Whenever we would like a treat 
Just think how nice and handy 
To run down to our plum«<cake tree 

Or pull a stick of = 


Hold up cake and candy. 





How the Raindrops Come 
M. M. G. 
The little stars so very high, 
I think are pin-pricks in the sky, 
So many holes all o’er the blue, 
That’s how the bright rain-drops come through. 





What the Oak Leaves Said 


Maupe M. GRANT 


All the twigs on the old oak tree 

Are waving their leafy hands at me. 
“Good-morning, good-morning!” is what they say, 
“*Tis a beautiful morning for Arbor Day.”’ 





Hail Drops 


Little round hail drops, white and nice 

Do you know that you look like grains of rice, 
I often wonder if, way up high, 

The fairies that live so near the sky, 

Hold out their dishes as you go through, 

To fill them and make a pudding of you. 


ulip 


CLARENCE L, RIEGE 
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Then dear Rob-in Red-breast Joined the sweet re - frain, Rob -in, Rob-in Red-breast Was sing-ing in the rain, 
And dear Rob-in Red-breast Sang out sweet and clear,“Good-morn-ing, lit - tle tu - lip, The hap-py springis here!” 
lon 
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NOTES 
A FEDERAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


It is well to keep in mind the fact that a 
movement is on foot to have Congress es- 
tablish a Federal Children’s Bureau, whose 
purpose it shall be to supply the people 
of the country with authoritative informa- 
tion on matters pertaining to the welfare 
of children and child life. The scope of 
this bureau is to investigate questions of 
infant mortality, the birth rate, physical 
degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile  delin- 
quency, and juvenile courts, desertion, and 
illegitimacy, employment, dangerous occu- 
pations, accidents, and diseases of children 
of the industrial classes, legislation affect- 
ing children inthe several states and terri- 
tories, and such other facts as have a bear- 
ing upon the health, efficiency, character, 
and training of children. 





CITY THAT VOTED AGAINST PLAY- 
GROUNDS NOW ASKS THEIR 
ESTABLISHMENT 


As the city of Northampton was one of 
the only two cities in Massachusetts that 
voted against accepting the compulsory 
state playground act, at the December city 
elections, it is interesting to know that the 
City Improvement Committee in its twenty- 
fifth annual report to the City Council, ex- 
presses hope that, notwithstanding the ad- 
verse vote, the city would “voluntarily es- 
tablish one or more” on the ground that 
the yes vote at the city election showed a very 
favorable sentiment. The committee be- 
lieves the adverse vote was due to a mis- 
understanding of the subject. 

“We should not let this city fall back 
into the ‘Sleepy Hollow’ reputation of the 
past, when by a judicious division of our 
city appropriations, we can secure our city 
playgrounds without increasing our taxes 
this year,” said the report. 

“Regarding the playgrounds, it is ac- 
knowledged in all places where they have 
been established, that they have proved a 
joy and blessing, a protection to the chil- 
dren, and a comfort to their parents.’’ 

The improvement committee urges the 
need of a public bath-house and swimming 
school on account of the frequent drowning 
of Northampton children. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 

A WELL-KNOWN LADY WILL SEND FREE 

To ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 

CurED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dollars 
in vain, until a friend recommended a simple 
preparation which succeeded where all else 
failed, in giving me permanent relief from 
all trace of hair. I will send full particulars 
free, to enable any other sufferer to achieve 
the same happy results privately at home. 
All I ask is a 2-cent stamp for reply. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 484 F. Cus- 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS Siz st ss 


New Souvenir No. 6 


The above is a reproduction of our Souvenir No. 6, which is 
something new and entirely different from anything you have ever 
seen. It isa neat six page folder of good heavy cardboard, size 
3% x 6 inches, printed in beautiful colors and embossed in rich 
q gold. In the center is a seal with the appropriate words “ Lest 
we forget” beautifully embossed in rich gold with a silk ribbon 
drawn through the back and tied in a bow at the left, just as 
shown in cut, thus giving it a very pretty effect. The cut above 
shows the style with photo. If photo is not wanted there will ap- 
pear instead an appropriate design. The inside contains an illus- 
trated poem “ Teacher’s Greeting” written and designed expressly 
for our souvenirs. On the back of this folder isa very neat 
winter scene covering the whole page and is very beautiful. On 
one of the inside sheets we print for you the name of school, dis- 
trict number, township, county, state, names of teacher, scholars 
and school board, which matter you must send us when you order. 

We are positive this souvenir is far superior in beauty and de- 
sign to anything else you can get for your scholars and the price 
is very reasonable when you consider the quality of the souvenir. 

If you are looking for the best, you are surely getting it when 
yeu send for either of our souvenirs No. 6 or 7. 














Price Postpaid 
40 or less without photo 6c. each, additional ones 4c. each 
40 or less with photo 7c. each, additional ones 5c. each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c. per doz. 
We have other styles. Send for samples. 


Photo Souvenirs: If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photograph of your- 
self or schoolhouse and we will make a small photo to appear on each souvenir. There will be 
no change made in the photograph and the picture on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the 
one you send us, but naturally reduced in size. We can copy from a large or small photo or 
from a group, providing t®¥é head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to 
others in the group. Photos are made.in the same manner as those costing $3 per doz. We 
guarantee them not to fade. Your photo we return uninjured. When sending your photograph 
please write your name and address on the back. Extra Photos can be had for 20c. per doz 

You must order no less than ro and in no case will we send out less than there are scholars’ 
names to be printed. Remittance must accompany all orders. If souvenirs are not exactly as 
represented you may return them and we will refund your money. That’s the way we do busi- 
ness. Samples of our souvenirs will be mailed upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. Orders are 
usually filled within a day or two after they are received. If photo is wanted it requires a little 
longer to complete the erder. You should, however, order as soon as possible. 

With each and every order for souvenirs amounting to $1.50 or more we give free a Por- 
trait of our Presidents, from Washingten to Taft, size 16x 20. This is a work of art and can 
be framed, and it should be found in every heme. Price, without souvenirs, 50 cents. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 210, Canal Dover, Ohio 





“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 


with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes . we 
thus in giving her experience with the use of “‘ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 
library for her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. It is sent free. 


The School Year is Passing 
Why not this Month 


Secure a Free School Library 


HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and Territories 
acknowledge their indebtedness to this method for easily and speedily 
founding or enlarging them. | 

A POSTAL CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to 
request, bring you FREE, 100 or more Certificates, and full informa- 
tion, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 

Three hundred and more volumes of our publication, cover- 
ing all grades and all subjects. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18 B. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave. 





tom House, Providence, R. I. 


Chicago New York Beston San Francisce Atlanta 
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Suggestions for Busy Work Sketches 
For the Blackboard or Hektograph 






































“ To-whit! To-whit ! To-whee! “ Bob-o-link !_ Bob-o-link ! 
Will you listen to me? Now, what do you think? 
Who stole four eggs | laid Who stole a nest away 
And the nice nest I made?”’ From the plum tree to-day?” 
| “Not I,” said the cow, “moo-oo! “Not I,” said the dog, “ bow-wow! 
| Such a thing I’d never do. I wouldn’t be so mean, I vow. 
I gave you a wisp of hay, I gave some hairs the nest to make, 
But | did not take your nest away : But the nest I did not take. 
Not I,” said the cow, “moo-oo ! Not I,” said the dog, “bow-wow ! 
Such a thing I’d never do.” I wouldn’t be so mean, I vow.” 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 





A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The rigbt teacher in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacher and scbool.’’ 


re 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


April 8-10, 1909. — Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 

April 8-11. — Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. 

June 16-18. — West Virginia Educational 
Association, Clarksburg; President, James 
Rosier, Fairmont; Secretary, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton. 

June 29 — July 1. — Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, at Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Supt. Charles S. Foos, Reading, president. 

June 29 — July 1.— Western division of 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bany. 

July 5-9. — National Educational Asso- 
ciation, at Denver, Colorado; L. D. Harvey, 
Menominee, Wis., President. 

July 6-9. — American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Maine; E. C. Andrews, 
Shelton, Conn., Secretary. 

Dec. 28-30. — Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, St. Louis; President, B. G. 
Shackelford, Cape Girardeau; Secretary, 
I. M. Carter, Jefferson City. 





PARK BOARDS CONTROL 
CITY PLAYGROUNDS 

Some information of interest to cities 
that are thinking of establishing play- 
grounds or extending the same is con- 
tained in statistics gathered by Leonard 
P. Ayres, for The Playground Association 
of America, from the one hundred largest 
cities of the United States to the end of 
1907. He shows that more than half the 
cities had playgrounds, although not ade- 
quate in number or equipment. 

The form of management or administra- 
tion by cities shows that the responsible 
authority in twelve cities is the park com- 
mission; Board of Education, three; other 
municipal authority, ten; local playground 
association, eight; other private organiza- 
tions, twelve; combination, twelve. 

The source of support by cities was from 
municipal funds in twenty-seven 
private subscription, nine 
eleven cities; which on its face indicates 
that in a number of cities where local condi 
tions do not justify complete public sup 
port, the expense is partially borne Ly 
friends of the movement. 

The fact shown by these statistics, that 
the park department is the municipal body 
generally in charge of playgrounds, seems 
to indicate a general tendency in that direc- 
tion, although if public school yard play- 
grounds were included there might be a 
much larger showing of control by Boards 
of Education. These figures having been 
gathered at the end of the year 1907, the 
figures for the year just ended will surely 
show a change when they are compiled; 
but these are the latest statistics now avail- 


MOST 


cities; 
cities; both, 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brorfieida Street, Boston. 
The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 


RAGUSE TEACHER S’ AGENCY has filled these positions in ay tp fe 


SY extending its operations from the to 
the Pacific, Manual Training. Traveling Companions, $70), Principals, $1200, Assistants, $890, Languages 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Music, , Governesses. $500, Drawing, , 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

OAH LEONARD, Pb.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N.Y. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after 9 f our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, Vity, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students, 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


BEGIN AT ONGE 1% Secure 4 vesinaste Position by sending 


us:'the names of five school references, with twenty- 
five cents for postage, and we will get one for you or advise you why. 
THE “TESTIMONY OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY EDUCATORS” printed in 


our new large manual tells the story of a few of the thousands helped by the 


EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101, GC, TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for our manual. It is free to teachers. 
AN AGENC is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends PP EOOMMENDS 


you that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, : 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 


























REGISTER NOW. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 





2A Park Street, Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
405 Cooper Building, Denver. 
618 Peyton Building, Spokane. 


292 Swetland Bidg., Portland 
2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of ther candidates 
Boston, 


THE TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE “ 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


"* Pratt Teachers’ Agency s.fssrs7e 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

If you are a GOOD GRADE TEACHER or prepared to do CRITIC WORK 
in a Normal School, write us. The best schools patronize us and pay good sala- 
ries. Established twenty-four years. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


= ’ OLPEST AND BEST KNOWN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 353 Fifth Avenue. Entrance 34th Street 
Established 1s55 } New York 





Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 








SCHERMERHORN 





(Continued on Page 197) 
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TO OUR READERS — if: you are at all iaterested 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 








in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


(To be cut and mounted) 


The Pine Tree Shillings 


ALice E. ALLEN 


1 Over two hundred years ago, there lived 
i Massachusetts, a man called Captain John 
Hull. He was bluff and honest. He loved a 
good joke. 





‘2 John Hull had a daughter Betsy. Betsy 
fed on pumpkin pie, johnny-cake, and baked 
beans. So she was as round and rosy and 
jolly as a big peony. 

3 Massachusetts wasa colony then. People 
had but little money. When a man bought a 
coat or a barrel of molasses, he traded for it a 
bear-skin or some pine boards. 





4 The Indians had a kind of money called 
wampum. The magistrates of the colony 
talked things over. They decided that Massa- 
chusetts should have some money of its own. 


5 John Hull was chosen to coin the new 
money. For every twenty shillings he made 
for the colony, he was to put one shilling into 
his own pocket, 





6 All the old silver they could find the 
colonists brought to the mint. There were 
silver cups of all sizes and shapes, worn out 
silver spoons, silver sword-hilts, silver buckles 
and buttons. 





7 All this old silver John Hull put into the 
melting-pot. Then he put in some silver 
bullion. This had been brought to Massa- 
chusetts from the silver mines of South America. 





8 Out of this melted silver he coined shil- 
lings, sixpences, and threepences. On every 
coin he stamped a pine tree. So these coins 
were called the Pine Tree Shillings. 





g And out of every twenty shillings, John 
Hull took one shilling for his own. In a few 
years, his pockets, his money-bags, and _ his 
strong boxes were all running over with silver 
shillings. 


10 By and by the magistrates began to 
wonder if John Hull was not getting the best of 
the bargain. They offered him a large sum of 
money if he would give up that twentieth shil- 
ling. 

11 Captain Hull shook his head. “I am 
satisfied with my twentieth shilling,” he said. 

(Continued on page 1¢8) 
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NOTES 


— (Consul H. Albert Johnson says that 
the remarkable prosperity in the financial 
and industrial enterprises of Belgium is 
largely due to the habits of thrift and econ- 
omy ‘ieveloped in the schools. The de- 
sire to save has taken hold of the school 
children and their teachers are doing every- 
thing possible to further its development. 
The scholars of the public schools of Liege 
have 871,778 depocited in the school savings 
bank. 


— The attitude of the public mind in 
Germany and America to the respective 
educational systems is significant. In this 
country it is regarded as an accident if a 
man who has been taught the theories of 
commercial life in the schools succeeds 
when he begins his active career. In Ger- 
many it is considered an accident if success 
comes to those men who have not been 
trained in the schools, and an accident 
that should not be repeated. 

— President Hadley 


— Conflicting repor:s were made early in 
October regarding the number of il-fed 
children in the Chicago schools. One 
report to the Board of Education contained 
a detailed statement showing that in twelve 
schools 1123 cases of poorly nourished chil- 
dren were found. Inspectors reported to 
the Health Commissioner that in 24 school 
buildings they found only 77 cases of ill- 
fed children. The Chicago Tribune of 
October 10, 1908, finds in these reports 
striking evidence that doctors disagree. 
The Chicago Examiner of October 25, 1908, 
reports that the school nurses in their last 
weekly report to the Health Department 
record not a single case of hungry children. 


— President Eliot of Harvard addressed 
the Rochester, N. Y., public school teachers 
and talked of fads and frills, which he said 
train children better in the use of sense 
power than the methods of the old red 
schoolhouse. He said: ‘‘The new educa- 
tion takes just account of the fundamental 
importance of training eye and ear to hand 
and teaches the power of observation. 
These observational courses have turned 
out excessive arithmetic, which I consider 
is the greatest improvement in forty years. 
There has been an uprising of the pub- 
lic mind in defence of arithmetic, and yet 
it has little of importance in our public 
life. To carry the multiplication table 
beyond twelve is absurd. Teachers should 
work against the tendency of the public 
school machine to tum out uniform 
products. The prime function of the 
teacher is to discover the abnormal boys 
and girls and further them. In the 
public school machine the teachers do not 
have that chance. But, so far as I know, 
the teachers in Rochester have the best 
chance. Because they have _ thirty-five 
children apiece, where Boston has over 
fifty to each teacher. Pupils should be 
taught to enjoy school; this life is meant 
for human development, happiness, justice, 
and mercy. Children cannot be trained 
for life by making them do what they 
hate.”’ : 





Directorp of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 





(Continued from Page 195) 
FISHER!" AGENCY 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers in every partof the U.8. 190) ‘Tramont St., Boston, Mass. 





THE TEACHERS’ 


ya Ce Oe. i Ome ¢ 


OR > One Cee) 


BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 








An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 





James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency nuvi erence 


A Successful School and College Bureau BUILDING 


TZACHERS IN DEMAND Recommends candidates and uses its influence in comes appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION Fee to pay until position is secured. Write for circular and blank. 





THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. - - - = 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
the South Dakota Schools. Write for Blanks. Address 


Madison, South Dakota 








WORLD-BABIES 


B] MRS. ELIZABETH E. SCANTLEBURY 


Is the title of a charming novelty in 
% book-making. It is a collection of half- 
tone pictures, with brief descriptions of 
a series of 


Geographical Dolls 


These dolls dressed, after 
months of painstaking study and re- 
search, to show how the children of 


were 


each country are actually clothed, 
and how they look in their native 
costumes. 


The series is so arranged between illu- 
minated board covers, fastened with bright 
ribbon, that each of the half-tone pictures 
can be taken out and passed around in the 
classroom. They will thus be of service in 
the Geography Class. The Drawing 
Class will be interested in the details of 
the costuming, and will find the pictures 
excellent for sketching and water-color 
work. They have their value also for the 
Literature Class, and as a gift book for 
a child nothing could be more acceptable. 


Leading educators have highly recom 








mended these geographical dolls as of real 
pedagogical value. 





“SIPSU” AND HIS MOTHER 


THE PALMER COMPANY :: PUBLISHERS 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Price, 35 cents met. Add 5 cents if by mail 


> 








“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 


for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 
booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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He laughed to himself at the grave faces of the 
magistrates. 

12 About this time along came Samuel 
Sewell. Samuel was not after silver shillings. 
He was in love with Miss Betsy. He wanted 
to marry her. — 


13 Samuel Sewell was a fine, hard-working 
young man. Captain Hull liked him. “Take 
Betsy,” he cried. “You'll find she’s worth her 


weight in silver, friend Samuel.”’ 


14 The wedding day came. Betsy made a 
beautiful bride. Her cheeks were rosy as 
arbutus flowers which open in the pine woods. 
But not a blossom of them all was half so sweet. 


15 he bridegroom wore a purple coat and 
gold lace waistcoat. His hair was cropped 





close. But he was as handsome as a young 
man need to be. So thought Miss Betsy, 
anyhow. | 





16. John Hull wore plum color. All the 
buttons of his coat were silver pine tree shillings. 
On his waistcoat were silver sixpences. The 
knees of his small clothes were buttoned with 
silver threepences. 


17 When Miss Betsy Hull had been made 
Mrs. Samuel Sewell, John Hull spoke to two 
of his servants. They went out of the room. 





18 They came back quickly. Between 
them they carried a large pair of scales such as 
merchants used for weighing heavy articles. 


19 “Step into the scales, daughter,”’ cried 
Captain Hull. Betsy had always obeyed her 





’ 
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father. She asked no questions. 


She stepped 
into one side of the scales. 





20 But what could her father want? Did 
he think of asking poor Samuel Sewell to pay 
so much a pound for her? If so, would Samuel 
have enough money? 





21 John Hull pointed to a square chest 
of oak bound with iron. “Now,” he cried, 
“Bring the box.”’ 





22 With all their might and main the ser- 
vants tugged. They could not lift the great 





chest. So slowly they dragged it across the 
floor. 
23 From his belt Captain Hull took a key. 


He unlocked the chest. He lifted the lid. The 
chest was full to the brim of silver Pine Tree 
Shillings. 





24 John Hull waved his hand toward the 
empty side of the great scales. “Heap up the 
scales,”’ he cried. 


—* 





25 All the guests crowded close to watch. 
The servants scooped out big handfuls of the 
shillings. These they heaped in the empty 
side of the scales. In the other, laughing and 
dimpling, stood Betsy. 





26 Jingle, jangle, jingle jangle —out of 
the chest into the scales went the Pine Tree 
Shillings. . At last, plump as she was, they 
fairly lifted Betsy from the floor. 





27 “There, son Samuel,” cried John Hull. 
“Take the Pine Tree Shillings as my wedding- 
gift. I told you daughter Betsy was worth 
her weight in silver!” 
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EUROPE $250 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER TOURS 


Our tours are designed, organized and conducted 
from the standpoint of the teacher, who travels to in- 
form herself agreeably, yet adequately, of the art, his- 
tory and daily social life of the peoples through whose 
lands she travels. Mediterranean—Western Europe— 
British Isles. Write now to 
ROBINSON TOURS 
Dept. B. - - WEBSTER, MASS. 











“CRAYOLA” 


FOR 
STENCILING 
AND FOR 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Put up in stick form in 
twenty-four colors which are 
permanent, brilliant, easily ap- 
plied; no waiting for colors to 
dry; no creeping under the ties 
of the stencil. Gives tapestry 
effects, being softer than dyes 
and oils. Can be used on any 
fabric and stands laundering. 

Particulars for the asking 
or send 2sc. for a box contain- 
ing the twenty-four colors to- 
gether with catalog of cut art 
stencils. 





Address Dept. ‘*C’’ 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton Street, New York 























Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
ete. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.67.,. Chicago 

















COLLEGE=SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-=-LODGE. y 
Either style, withany 3 lettersor figures, and one ortwo 
colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 25c. each, $2.50 
a doz.; Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. 
Special designs in Pins or Badges made for any School or So- 
ciety, low prices, Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Cros., 182 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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“MORE MONEY FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS” 

The expenditure per pupil in the com- 
mon schools of the United States is alto- 
gether insufficient. The average expendi- 
ture per pupil for the whole school year in 
the United States was in 1900, $21.14; but 
this expenditure varies very much in the 
different divisions of the country. 


The cost of urban public systems has 
been materially increased during the last 
twenty years by the institution of four new 
kinds of school—the manual training 
school, the Mechanic Arts High School, the 
Evening School, and the vacation school. 
All these branches of the public school or- 
ganization were introduced into our coun- 
try by private beneficence, and have only 
gradually been adopted into public school 
systems. The manual training school, the 
mechanic arts high school, and the vacation 
school are undoubtedly permanent institu- 
tions of public education. 

Evening schools may or may not prove 
permanent. At present they remedy de- 
ficiencies of education in young people who 
are of foreign birth, or who have too early 
gone to work to support themselves ‘or their 
parents. If public education were universal 
and thoroughly effective, the evening school 
would not be so much needed. Its dura- 
tion as an institution will therefore depend 
on the rate at which public school systems 
improve in efficiency. 

All these new branches of public instruc- 
tion are somewhat expensive additions to 
the ordinary day schools —the mechanic 
arts high school, being particularly expen- 
sive, as well as very useful. The utility of 
manual training for city children has been 
thoroughly demonstrated, and there can be 
no doubt that this somewhat costly form of 
instruction will be maintained and developed 
The acceptance of these four new kinds 


By Our Formula 


We produce in Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
medicine that has an unapproached 
record of cures of 





Scrofula, eczema, eruptions, catarrh, 
rheumatism, anemia, nervousness, that 
tired feeling, loss of appetite, etc. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla effects its won- 
derful cures, not simply because it con- 
tains sarsaparilla but because it combines 
the utmost remedial values of more than 
20 different ingredients, each greatly 
strengthened and enriched by this pecu- 
liar combination. There ‘is no real sub- 
stitute for it. If urged to buy any 
preparation said to be ‘‘just as good” 
you may be sure it is inferior, costs less 
to make, and yields the dealer a larger 
profit. 

This medicine makes healthy and 
strong the ‘Little Soldiers” in your 
blood,— those corpuscles that fight dis- 
ease germs constantly attackine you. 

Get it today in the usual liquid form 
or in chocolated tablet form called 


Sarsatabs. 100 Doses One Dollar. 





PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This course of instruction is a necessity to every 

progressive primary teacher who is ambitious to 

excel in her profession. It 

consists of a series of strong 

lessons on organization, man- 

agement, and methods of 

teaching every branch in the 

first three grades of school. 

The work can be taken most 

advantageously while you are 

teaching, for you can put the 

methods you are learning into 

use in your classes every day 

—your Normal School prac- 

tice classes are always before 

you. Your teaching will be 

stronger and the work easier 

than ever before if you will 

study and apply the princi- 

ples which are developed in 

our Primary Methods. Into 

its lessons no fads are intro- 

duced, neither is any experi- 

menting tolerated; the best 

methods of teaching are sim- 

ply and plainly stated by ex- 

pert primary instructors and 

writers. This course should 

be in the hands of every teacher who needs compe- 
tent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance. 


OTHER COURSES 


New Normal Courses.— Thorough reviews in 24 com- 


of schools, as schools properly to be supported 
by taxation illustrates strikingly the readi- 
ness of the American population to under- than femeetiy and rocetve higher enlaties. 


take new burdens for the education of its Academic Courses.— Each branch is a thorough, com- 
h plete course in itself. 

youth. Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those 

preparing for commercial careers. 


mon school and high school branches; one or more subjects con- 
stitute a course of study for one tuitionfee. Thousands of 
teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through 
this department of the school; they now teach better schools 





LADY SEWERS wanted to make upshields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Send reply eaye! for 
information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphie. Pa. 


ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? Do you 





Every educational improvement of the 
past thirty years has been costly; but every 
one has justified itself in the eyes of the 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG Reviews, 
OnE On MORE BRANCHES IN A CouRnsE 














wish special help in 
any branch? 


Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
college. 





A. H. Campbell, Ph.D. We teach over one 
Prin. of Normal Department },...dred Home Study 


courses, including a Nermal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Courseand a Course in Primary Methods. 

We have‘tielped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 


Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-page catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 





taxpayers, or of those who yoluntarily pay 
for it; not one would now be recalled, and 
the total result encourages the expecta- 
tion that large new expenditures would 
commend themselves to the people at the 
start, and in the end, would prove to be 
both profitable in the material sepse and 
civilizing in the humane sense. 


The expenditure in those parts of our 
country where it is now smallest ought to 
be raised as rapidly as possible to the level 
of those regions where it is now great- 
est; and in those regions where the expen- 
diture is now most liberal it ought to be 
doubled as soon as possible. 

— From an Address by Charles W. Eliot 





























Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra U.S. History 
Higher Algebra Civil Government 
1 n Elementary 
Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 
Grammar and Analysis History of Education 
Reading Educational Psychology 
Composition ont Rhetoric nae 4 and Hygiene 
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INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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IN WINTER 
| GET UP AT NIGHTS 
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Fain ,rain and sun, ardinbow in the Sky - Benyson. 
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Busy Work Borders 
LuLu G. PARKER 

When the gong sounds, and the chil- 
dren march into Miss Joe’s room each 
morning, they look first of all at the black- 
hoards, all the way around, at the top. 

They are looking for the latest thing in 
Busy Work Borders, and they are seldom 
disappointed. 

For Miss Joe stands just five feet one, 
and the black-board is high, and the space 
at the top would quite go to waste if it 
were not for the Busy Work Borders. 

So several times a week, Miss Joe 
stands on a chair, and with the colored 
chalk, she fills in the space with a picture. 
Miss Joe never won a prize in Art, and if 
you were to ask her she would say that 
she can’t draw, but she can make Busy 
Work Borders like these. And so can 
you. 

Even if you were a little child, who 
couldn’t draw a bit, you could and would 
copy a border, and think a story about it, 
and that is busy work. 





Principals of Chicago schools who 
believe in promotions along Civil Service 
reform lines have started a movement to 
select a new city superintendent from their 
own force. By means of a referendum 
vote, the principals will choose from their 
own ranks a candidate, who will be 
presented to the Board of Education, and 
the latter will be asked to appoint him. 
The place of superintendent, left vacant 
by the resignation of Edwin G. Cooley, 
pays $10,000 a year. 





TO. TEACH AMBIDEXTERITY IN 
CINCINNATI SCHOOLS 

Instruction in ambidexterity in the Cin- 
cinnati public schools is receiving serious 
consideration at the hands of School Super- 
intendent F. B. Dyer, Supervisor Ball, of 
the manual training department, and Miss 
Ullrich, Supervisor of the Domestic Science 
Department. Mr. Ball is shortly to leave 
on a tour of inspection of the high schools 
in cities between St. Louis and Springfield, 
Massachusetts. He will particularly visit 
Professor Tadd’s school in Philadelphia, 
where instruction in ambidexterity is part 
of the regular curriculum. 





FEEDING BIRDS IN SCANDINAVIA 

The transplanting to this country of the 
Scandinavian custom of feeding birds in 
winter, advocated by Christian T. Nelson 
of this city, is being indorsed by leading 
members of the humane societies through- 
out the Northwest. ‘The custom of feed- 
ing birds in winter, I believe, had its origin 
in Scandinavia,” states Mr. Nelson. ‘The 
‘juleneg’ is a bundle of oats left unthreshed 
in the fall of the year, and kept for this 
special occasion. It is tied to a pole or 
tree and left for the birds to feast on. In 
Scandinavia, when the farmer brings in the 
Christmas trees to sell to the people in the 
villages and cities, he also has with him 
a large supply cf ‘juleneg,’ which he dis- 
poses of at the same time, so that outside 
of every home where there is a Christmas 
tree may be found the bundles of grain for 
the birds.” 





{I Can Reduce Your Flesh 
Build Up Your Figure 
Correct Chronic Ailments 


| Would you like to accomplish these results by 
natural means and in a scientific, dignified manner ? 


I have helped over 30,000 women in the past six years by a few simple 
directions followed in the privacy of their own rooms. 


I can reduce you and at the same time strengthen 
Too Fleshy? stomach and heart, and relieve you of such chronic 
ailments as : 


Constipation Rheumatism Dautliness Sleeplessness 
Torpid Liver Weakness Irritability Weak Nerves 
Indigestion Catarrh Nervousness Weak Heart 


I strengthen whatever organs are weak; start your blood to circulating 
as when you were a child; teach you to breathe so the blood is fully 


purified. 
One Pupil Writes: 

“*Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds and I look 15 years younger. I have reduced 
those hips and I feel so well I wanttoshout. I never get out of breath now. When I began 
l was rheumatic and constipated, my heartwas weak and my head dull, and ch dear, I 
am ashamed when I think how I used to look! I never dreamed it was al] 80 easy. I thought 
I just had to be fat. I feel like stopping every fat woman | see and telling her of you."’ 


7 You can be round, peme, rested and attractive. Nature 
Too Thin?| intended you tobe, why shouid you notr 
‘ A pupil who was thin writes me: 

“I just can't tell you how happy Iam. I am eso proud of my neck and arms! My 
busts aro rounded out and I have gained 28 pounds; it has come just where | want it, 
end I carry myself like another woman. My old dresses look stylish on me now. I have 
not been constipated since my second lesson and | had taken something for years. My 
liver seems to be all right and I haven't a bit of indigestion any more, for I sleep like s 
baby and my "¢rves are 80 rested. I feel so well all the time.” 


° telling me your faults in health or figure, and I 
Write me today will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 


Send 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and wath correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 45. 57 Washington Street, Chicago 


Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 











Miss Cocrott’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the hecl. cnd figure of woman, 











The New Kenmore | PITTSBURG, PENN. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


ae ™ HOTEL 
SCHENLEY 


Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, 
away from the noise and smoke. 


Absolutely Fireproof 


Visitors from all over the country are attracted 
to Pittsburg by that great gift of A. Carnegic, 


THE CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
AND INSTITUTE 


One of the Best Hotels in the City To see that alone is worth a trip to Pittsburg. 





The Schenley Hotel is opposite this National 
= . iacstatinanat a a Work of Art. Rooms for Business Meetings fur- 
$50,000 SPENT ON IMPROVEMENTS nished free of charge. Wire or write us at once, 
and we will reserve rooms for you. The most 
$1.50 and Upwards attractive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 
150 Rooms with Shower and Tub Baths; 175 The Schenley is the Waldorf-Astoria of 
Rooms with hot and cold ruuning water; Tele- Pittsbu 
phone in every reom. oo — rg. 
to tourists. Juisine an rvice unexce lled. ; i -_ 
Nearest Hotel to Capitol Building, Theatres Special rates will be made for parties of ten or 
and Union Station. over, to Schools and Universities and Library 
J. A. OAKS Institutions. Guides furnished free of charge. 
Also LAKESIDE HOTEL, Modern Summer Re- Send for Booklet 
sort. with all Improvements. Situated at 
‘Thompsun’s Lake, Helderberg Mountains, N.Y. JAMES RILEY, 


At.itude 1650 feet. Seventeen miles from Albany, Proprietor and Manager 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


























FOR MEMORIAL DAY 
STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


By SAMUEL FALLOows, LL.D. 


Just the Book you need to teach Patriotism 





Cloth. Price, 50 Cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18E 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave. 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisco Atlaniea 

















Editor’s 


Address Epiror, 


Heralds of Spring 
Slowly the earth is awaking, 
Its pulses beat more strong, 
The beauty of spring is breaking 
Beneath the bluebird’s song. 
The tender twilight is length’ning, 
The wind more softly blows, 
The fields are changing to verdure, 
The brook more swiftly flows. 


Sweet, sweet! the robins are singing, 
Swinging ’mid budding trees; 

Spring! Spring! the south wind is calling, 
As it bloweth o’er the leas. 

With a host of gallant courtiers, 
Up through the fields and lanes, 

Spring comes in her robes of splendor, 
Queen o’er the land she reigns. 


— Louise Lewin Matthews 





A Sign of the Times 

Probably there are few primary schools to-day in which 
dramatization in one form or other has not found a place. 
It seems to Le about the most effective safeguard against the 
dea: ening effect o: purely material comforts and luxuries 
upon the imagination. The child who can see Cinderella’s 
coach in teacher’s chair, and Red Riding Hocd’s forest in the 
school desks, is not so likely to be handicapped by the meager- 
ness of his surroundings as one whose imagination can cnly 
be stimulated by costly scenery. There seems to be some 
danger, howe er, that the costly scenery may supersede the 
chairs and desks, with disastrous effect upon many of our 
children. 

Not long ago a New York paper compared a few qucta- 
tions .rom a popul.r juvenile book of the day with one from 
Miss Alcott in a rather illuminating fashion. “The little 
girls in these gilded tales,” says the paper, “are dressed most 
gorgeously.” 

“Her frock of scarlet gauze wasthickly spangled and cn 
her curling hair rested a wreath of tiny poppies. Dorothy, 
in a white lace frock over white satin, with tiny rosebuds in 
her bright hair, was very winsome. 

“E verything about Dorothy Dainty’s house is costly and 
glittering, and the army of servants is marshalled in proper 
order: 

“*Tt felt so nice <nd safe to be sitting in the beautiful gar- 
den, around which stood the great stone wall, while the gar- 
dener, the coachman, and the groom were so near that they 
could hear the least outcry.’ 

“Then at dead of night there was a burglar alarm: 

“*Tn answer to the second button, the butler, the coachman, 
the footman, and the groom rushed in and up the main stair- 
way.’ 

“When Dorothy Dainty gives a party, there is lavish ex- 
penditure on scenery, ‘skilled jugglers,’ and paid entertainers. 
As ‘the heavy brocade curtains’ are drawn aside, the ‘little 
guests’ see: 

“*Tall trees, whose sturdy trunks and wavy foliage told that 
they were giants of the woods. Green moss which looked like 
velvet, and in the distance between the trees, a placid lake 
lay shimmering in the sunlight.’ 
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‘Some of our readers may recall, by way of contrast, that 
delightful ‘ Operatic Tragedy’ which the March girls arranged 
for Christmas night in the early pages of ‘ Little Women’: 

“*A gloomy wood,’ according to the one playbill, was 
represented by a few shrubs in pots, green baize on the floor, 
and a cave in‘the distance. This cave was made witha 
clothes-horse for a roof, bureaus for walls.’ 

‘Any one who knows children can tell which party was the 
more enjoyable — the one in which everything was done for 
them or the one in which they exercised their own ingenuity. ” 

There is little danger, to be sure, that the majority of our 
school children will be harmed by actual contact with such 
luxuries as those just described, but the fact that books in- 
tended for children set them forth with such seriousness is 
significant. There perhaps never has been an age in which 
the mind of people of all classes and conditions has been so 
persistently fixed upon mere bodily well-being. Of course 
we are none of us so foolish as to despise material things. 
Only a saint or a genius or a child is able to do that. But 
surely we ought to preserve this happy faculty of childhood 
as long as possible; it is one of the glories of youth. We 
have no right to dwarf the mind and soul of our children by 
a surfeit of luxuries, even in books. Even their atmosphere 
should be one of modesty and simplicity. 





A Question for You 


This is the time of year when plans are made for another 
season. There is such an immense variety of material that 
we mizht give you and so few pages every month in which to 
give it, that choice is a matter of some difficulty. Will you 
not help the editor by telling her what would most help you 
another year? 





A Suggestion 


On page 194 is a suggestion for Busy Work that con- 
tains many possibilities. ‘The verses are, of course, familiar, 
for most primary teachers use them. The pictures are given 
in outline so that they may be easily copied on the black- 
board. For busy work, trace enough copies for each child. 
For one lesson, the children may copy the verses beneath the 
pictures; for another, they may color the pictures with paints 
or crayons; or the teacher may hektograph the verses be- 
neath the pictures and use the cards for a reading lesson; or 
azain, the children may write the story in their own words 
beneath the pictures. The pictures, enlarged and colored 
on the blackboard, will make attractive decorations for April. 





Contributor’s Calendar 


Material for PRrimARY EDUCATION 


September due May 1 
October x5 July 20 
November “ Aug. 20 
December “ Sept. 20 
January es Oct. 20 
February “ Nov. 20 
March A Dec. 20 
— - oq 20 
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BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


FOR THE SPRINC 


18 x 36 inches 
Price, Only 5 Cents each 25 for $1.00 


In ordering, indicate what designs you want by 
simply writing the number found opposite each 








FLOWERS, SHRUBS, 


. Banana Tree 


NATURAL HISTORY 
sta 

. Dog 

. Mouse 

. Rat 

. Greyhound 

. Stag 

. Doe and Fawn 
. Horse 

. Trotting Horse 
o. Running Horse 
. Sheep 

. Cow 

. Cow and Calf 


Pig 


. Goat 


Rooster 


. Hen and Chicks 
. Chicks, large 


Goose 


. Duck 

. Swan 

. Turkey 
>3. Stork 

. Eagle 

. Hawk 

. Owl 

. Sparrows 
. Fox 

0. Wolf 


. Lion 


liger 
Elephant 


. Camel 
. Bear 


Rabbit 


16. Squirrel 


Bee 


. Grasshopper 


Butterfly 


. Spider and Web 


Monkey 
Lobster 
Fish, Trout 
Starfish 


. Horse's head 


Boston 


101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
109. 
114. 
115. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
120. 
130. 


ETC. 


28. Tulips 264. Camelia 

»9. Wild Rose 137. Sugar Cane 

30. Pansies 138. Tea Plant 

31. Fuschia 139. Coffee Plant 

32. Pond Lilies 155. Rice Plant and Birds 

3. Pinks 156. Tobacco Plant 

3. Calla-Lily 157. Pine Apple 

35. Sunflower 158. Morning Glory 
36. Daisies 224. Golden Rod 

64. Tomatoes 225. Mayflower 
ito. Green Corn A. Easter Lilies 
117. Blackberries D. Hollyhocks 
118. Poppies E. Cat-tails 
121. Japan Lilies F. Apple Blossoms 
122. Spray of Maple Lezves G. Pine Cones 
135. Flax H. Iris 
136. Cotton Plant I. Thistle 
»26. Nasturtiums 243. Forget-me-nots 
»7. Cherries 244. Dwarf Cornel 
»%. Trumpet Creeper 245. Buttercup 
»29. Common Flax 246. Trumpet Honeysuckle 
»3>. Acorns 247. Pimpernel 

31. Clematis 248. Nightshade 

». Narcissus 249. Arrow Head 

33. Sumach 250. Pink 

34. Wild Geraniums 251. Harebell 

5. Sweet Pea 252. Meadow Lily 

. Gerardia 253. Dutchman’s Pipe 
37. Swamp Azalea 254. Spiced Wintergreen 
;3. Columbine 255. Painted Trillium 
39. Evening Primrose 256. Button Wood 
»y>. Pitcher Plant 257. Butternut 

y1. May Flower 258. Jessamine 

12. Salvia 265. Passion Flower 
so. St. John’swort 266. Wood Sorrel 

6>. Spiderwort 267. Sweet Fern 

1. Chiccory 268. Four-o’clock 

62. Bluets 269. Phlox 
03. Lady’s Slipper 270. Sassafras 

TREES 

37 Rolly 183. Ivy Leaves 
63. Melons 275. Elm 

65. Oranges 276. Magnolia 

06. Pears 277. White Ash 

7. Plums 278. Green Briar 
68. Grapes 279. White Birch 
69. Apples 280. Papaw 
116. Acornsand Oak Leaves 281. Aspen 

©. Palm 282. Maple 


SUBJECTS 
Giraffe 

Kangaroo 

Crocodile 

Dog, St. Bernard 
Dog, Newfoundland 
Three Little Kittens 
Lamb 

Donkey 

Opossum and Young 
Buffalo 

Polar Bear 
Hippopotamus 
Ostrich 

Snow Bird 

Blue Heron 

Cuckoo 

Partridge, Mother and 
brooc 


. Night Hawk 

. Blue Jay 

. Robin 

. Plover 

. Whale 

. Seal 

° Rhinoceros 

. Dog's Head 

. Reindeer 

. Parrot 

. Humming Bird 
. Baltimore Oriole 


Pigs 


. Cat and Dog 

. Long-Eared Bat 
. Beaver 

. Frog 

. Dragon Fly 

° Wasp 


- House Fly 

. Beetle 

. Large Spider 
. Crab 

. Turtle 

. Sea Anemones 


*, Flock of Birds 
J. 


Ourang-Outang 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 


Chicago 





Des Moines, Iowa, is seriously con 


sidering a new plan in the management of 
the schools. This scheme provides for a 
commission of the various departments, 
each number to be the responsible, super- 
The 
Board of Education as elected at present 
would thus be abolished, and_ trained, 
salaried specialists would form the com- 
The new plan would change 
radically the entire system of graded schools 
and the method of supervision. 


vising head of a specific department. 


mission. 


Before members of the Wellesley Club 
at their late meeting in Boston, Marshall 
L. Perrin “The Institutional 
School,” saying in part: “The suburban 
boy of to-day knows how to do nothing ex- 
cept to adapt himself to the dull grind of 
school curriculum. 


spoke on 


This is for boys who 
intend to go to college and it throttles out of a 
boy’s life those things which go to make 
him a useful member of society. 
tion is the fetish of the teacher and the 
bug-bear of the scholar. 
cation, 


Promo 


Compulsory edu- 
preparation — lines, 
hushes up a boy’s activities and is not 
developing the highest citizenship. The 
foreign artisan is coming to this country 
and absorbing the best trades. A college 
graduate finds himself utterly unfit for com- 
mercial life. The trouble with the school 
of to-day is that it teachesa boy book learn 
ing only. If we don’t accept this twentieth 
century idea, futurity will have the expense 
of innumerable prisons, almshouses and 
The country boy 


along college 


insane asylums to bear. 
is the hope of the nation and upon him 
depends the salvation of American de- 


mocracy.”’ 


WHERE AMERICAN POWER IS 


In the next two or three years Chicago 
will build forty-six schoolhouses at a total 
cost of nearly $9 000,000. While this is a 
large sum of money, attention is called to 
the fact that it is almost exactly the price 
of the new British battleship, the Vanguard, 
which is to be launched this month. There 
are persons in this country who want the 
United States to build equally elaborate 
and expensive battleships and to build 
more of them than other 
This is urged on the specious plea that 
there is no other way in which to be cer 


any country. 


tain of preserving the peace, though there 
are others who feel pretty sure that $9,000,- 
ooo worth of schoolhouses would be more 
effectual in that direction than $9,000,000 
worth of battleships. Certain it is that the 
money put into 
more benefit to more people than the 
money put into arms and munitions of 
It is not a credit to civilization that 


schoolhouses will. be of 


war. 
$g,000,000 battleships are taken by so 
many people as a matter of course, while 
the same money put into schoolhouses 
looks so much like a marvel. 

New Bedjord Standard 


Cid 7iaueut REDUCES 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL 


So confident am | that simply wearing it 
will permanently remove all supertiuous 
flesh that I mail it free, without depes't 
When you see your shapeliness speed- 

ily returning I know you will buy it 

Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 

Prof. BURNS, 1300 A Broadway, New York 
Economy, comfort, expert lead 


Api ly Now. 


L. A. DAVIS, 49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 










Ideal Summer Tour for Teachers. 
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School Teachers—You can make big money with our 
line of ladies’ waists, embroidered patterns, fancy good 
etc. Liberal credit. Catalogue free. Write to-day 
THE SCHWARTZ IMPORTING COMPANY 
1364 Washington Avenue = St. Louis, Mo. 








Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an op- 
portunity to study athome 
under the personal instruc- 
tion of leading protessors in 
our great colleges. 


We teach over one hundred 
courses in Academic end Pre- 
paratory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Common 
School branches. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. 





John FP. Genung, Ph. D. 


Write today for a cop 
Professer of English ” 4 eB 


ef our eighty-page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
33 Besse Place , Springfield, Mass. 














y SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. J 
‘ BEADS °0 eee 
a and all fabrics used in Se 
EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
that can’t be had elsewhere. Send stamps for mail tet. Est, 1860, 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111K. 9th ST., N, Y, 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


BUSY WORK 


Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 
Catalogue free. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6643 Wentworth Avenue - «+ Chicago, Ill. 


EUROPE $365 


Miss FitzGerald will take her fourth conducted 
party of ladies and gentlemen, number limited to fif- 
teen, to England, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy the coming summer. A supple- 
mentary trip to Ireland, $35. Itinerary, list of books 
for preparatory reading, and names for reference given 

i 45 So. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago 











upon application 





OU have at some time or other been 
dissatisfied with the pencil you were 
using; it was too hard, or it didn’t 
make a black enough line, or the writ- 
ing looked blurred. Perhaps it was 

tiresome to hold, or you had tried to sharpen 
it with a dull knife and the wood seemed 
tough and difficult to cut. These troubles 
were all caused because the pencil has not 
been fitted to the work you expected it to 
do. Tell us what you want, or expect of 
the pencil, and we can supply you with the 
pencil that fits. ‘A generous package 
will be sent on receipt of 16c. in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


DISCOURAGED WITH HER 
READING CLASSES 


Miss Gertrude Thompson felt that a school 
library would bea valuable aid in getting 
better results. Send for an interesting 6 
page illustrated booklet giving her experience 
and told in her own words, how she readily 
secured a library without cost. Address 
Educational Publishing Companv. Boston, 








New York, and Chicago, 
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“WHAT AND HOW” 

Among educational books recently pub- 
lished, it is difficult to find a more remark- 
able volume than “What and How,” 
brought out by Milton Bradley Company. 
And it is perhaps quite in keeping with the 
eternal fitness of things that so unusual a 
book should have an out of the ordinary 
beginning. It had been the intention of 
the publishers to produce the book in San 
Francisco, under direct supervision of the 
authors. The plates were all made and the 
work of publication about to begin when 
the San Francisco earthquake came along 
and destroyed not only plates, but original 
drawings, and practically all of the work 
that author, engraver, and printer had put 
into the book. The authors duplicated 
the drawings, color designs, and text, and 
more plates were made. Then a new diffi- 
culty arose. With the manuscript ready 
for the press, no concern could be found in 
San Francisco or vicinity which would 
undertake the contract to print so preten- 
tious a work, their facilities having been 
too recently reduced by the quake to per- 
mit of handling so large a_ proposition. 
The plates were, therefore, shipped across 
the country to Springfield, where the book 
was finally produced. Other interesting 
features of the book, mechanically, are that 
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it is printed on the heaviest coated paper 
made, that every sheet was run through 
the press forty-two times, and that some 
pages are printed in twenty-one different 
colors. It is one of the most elaborate 
volumes of color work ever produced in 
educational books. 


ARCHAISMS IN ENGLISH 


Professor Lounsbury of Yale in the 
current Harper’s assures us that certain 
archaic forms of speech now relegated 
to the speech of the unlettered were for 
a long time considered correct by the let- 
tered classes. Formerly such words as 
oil and boil and joint and point kept their 
old diphthongal sound of i and when the 
modern pronunciation of these words be- 
gan, it was considered affected by all. It 
has taken centuries to establish the dis- 
tinction existing now between the verbs 
learn and teach. All the writers of the 
Elizabethan period used each in the sense 
of the other. The desirability of setting 
up a distinction between the two verbs 
commenced to show itself in the sixteenth 
century. Forms of the verb be and go 
have also changed; have went was formerly 
used by all, but it is now considered vulgar. 
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Chaucer uses ave went and there are a few 
instances of it in Shakespeare. 

The forms ourn, yourn, hern, his’n and 
their’n, were once accepted as_ proper. 
When the fourteenth century versions of 
the Bible were made, hern and yourn were 
used throughout, though proof that they 
were ever used by the better classes is lack 
ing, and Chaucer fails to use them at all. 

The use of the double negatives to 
strengthen negation was once considered 
correct, and it took ‘centuries to. correct 
the error. The Greeks used jthe } double 
negatives, Chaucer used them, all the 
Elizabethan writers used themgfand the 
transtion to the correct use of negatives 
was not felt till the sixteenth century, when 
the study of the Latin classics was at}its 
height. The modern use came from an 
imitation of Latin construction. The*ar- 
chaic use of negatives died hard in our 
language, the original idiom had _ such 
a vital hold upon people. The incorrect 
use of done and seen, as in “I done it,” 
is common everywhere, and Fitzedward 
Hall, the linguistic critic, asserts that the 
incorrect form of both verbs is used more 
in England than in this country. Professor 
Lounsbury further asserts that from {the 
abstract grammatical point of view we are 
all guilty of many etymological errors. 


Primary Color Work—Farm Series, No. VIII 


Now that spring is here new life may be added to the farm series. 
The children always enjoy the painting and drawing of animals. 
pigs in this study may be colored according to the individual tastes or 
It may be well for the teacher to make a 
large drawing on the blackboard, colored according to the supplement. 


knowledge of the pupils. 


(See supplement) 


The 


It should be borne in mind that all these subjects are designed for 
reproduction on the ordinary practice tablet, 6xg inches. 
of carbon paper, the teacher may trace copies for the children from the 
outline given below, or may reproduce them by means of the kekto- 
graph or other duplicating processes. 


By the aid 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION 

COURSE IN IOWA SCHOOLS 

Teaching of agriculture will play an im- 
portant part in the reform of the rural schcels 
of Iowa during the next decade. The 
hill reported by the commission, adopting 
the county unit, cutting down the number 
of petty school officers, and systematizing 
the work, has stirred up a host of opponents 
over the State, including the farm popula- 
tion, which fears the loss of their rural 
schools by consolidation. This opposi- 
tion makes it certain that the bill will not 
pass the Legislature. An entirely new bill 
is now being drafted which will require an 
agricultural course of study in the State 
Normal School and Iowa University, more 
particularly for educating teachers. The 
bill will provide a compulsory course in 
agriculture for all the public schools of the 
State within a few years, after which no 
teacher will be granted a State certificate 
except on passing an examination in farm 
studies. 





STATE OF WASHINGTON PLAY- 
GROUND LEGISLATION 

At the last session of the legislature 

of the State of Washington two bills were 


introduced providing for playgrounds 
throughout the state. One bill passed 
both the House and Senate, but was 
vetoed by the Governor on constitu- 


tional grounds. It is probable that it will 
become a law this year during the present 
of, the legislature. It provided 
that in additions to cities a plot or plots 
of ground not less than one-tenth of the 
total area plotted, exclusive of streets and 
alley, “be dedicated to the public for use 
as a park or common, or for parks or com- 
mons, and placed under the control of the 
city authorities for such use forever.” 

The other bill was ‘an act authorizing 
‘nd requiring the acquisition of playgrounds 
adjoining or in immediate connection with 
any new school building; and prescribing 
a minimum area for such playground, and 
providing a penalty for violation of this 
act.” The act would require that no school 
building be erected unless at the same time 
there shall be acquired “adjoining or in 
immediate connection therewith playground 
containing an area of not less than sixty 
square feet for each one of the estimated 
number of pupils for whose permanent use 
stid building shall be built, and as much 
lurger area as may in the judgment of the 
Board of Directors be practical to obtain 
for use in connection therewith.” 

Any school director violating or refusing 
to comply with this law would be liable to 
removal from office and after such removal 
to be disqualified for holding any office under 
the educational laws of the state. 

The evident result of this last mentioned 
act, if it had become a law, would have 
been to establish a system of playgrounds 
as part of the school or educational system. 
The law that was passed by the last Massa- 
chusetts legislature did not specify or indi- 
cate in any way what department should 
conduct playgrounds but as it seems to be 
working out practically, the proposed 
playgrounds in the cities that have adopted 
the law seem likely to be under the super- 
vision of the local park departments 
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Sing a song of seasons, 

Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 

—R. L. Stevenson j 
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SEASONABLE READING 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS EACH. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH 


First Grade 
No. 2, Atsop’s FABLES. 

Adapted for primary grades. Largetype. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. Aisop’s FABLEs. 

Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAtT ANNIE SAW. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No.77. FLOWER Frienps. I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


No. 7. LittLe RED Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 

No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. RouoTs AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations, 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 

No. 185. Rospinson Crusoe. Parr I. 


In simple form for second grade children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


Large, clear type. 


No. 186. RosinsOn CRusoE. PART II. 
No. 187. Rosinson Crusoe. Part III. 
No. 188. Rospinson Crusoe. Part IV. 
No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 


The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 
The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


Third Grade 


No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TALES. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil - 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 

No. 9. THE Story OF BRYANT. 

A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing ot third grade children Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 31. LINCOLN. 

No. 35. LOWELL. 

No. 36. TENNYSON. 

No. 42. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. COopER, 

No. 44. FULTON, 

No. 48. Ext WHITNEY. 
No. 60. Epison, 

No. 61. HAWTHORNE, 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morse. 
No. 63. Louisa M. ALcorrt. 
No. 64. JAMES Warr. 

No. 70. STEPHENSON. 

No. 72. PoCAHON‘AS. 

No, 81. Cyrus W. Fievp. 
No. 20. SVORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pr#- 
mary Education. 
No. 21, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II 

Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 

In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 
No. 46. STORY OF THE Boston TEA Party, 

_ Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con. 

tains words and music of two songs, “* Revolutionary 
Tea ”’ and ‘* The Origin of Yankee Doodle.” 
No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 

A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss 1n Boots, 

Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I, 

Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form 
No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 

Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No. 101. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. III. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 


Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


** There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade 


22. THE GOLDEN Toucu. 
Taken from the ‘‘ Wonder Book.”’ To those who are 
not familiar with the ‘‘Wonder Book,” we would sav 
the stories are the classic myths made readable for 
children. 


No. 


No. 82. Story or HOLMmEs. 

No. 83. Story oF LA SALLE. 
No. 89. LONGFELLOW. 

No. go. DE Soro. 

No. 9o1. MARQUETTE. 

No. 98. BOONE. 

No. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 


99- 
The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 


No. 100. FREMONT AND Kit CARSON. 


No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOw. 

Containing the following selections from fel- 
low's writings: The Village Blacksmith, The Old Clock 
on the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The Open 
Window, The Day is Done, Rain in Summer, e 
Reaper and the Flowers. Afternoon in February, The 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 


No. 193. JOAN OF ARC. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


No. 25. Srory oF COLUMBUS, 
No. 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No. 28. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. 

No. 30. WEBSTER. 

228 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 


18 E. 17th Street 
New York 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 
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Patterns for Grade I 
(To be hektographed by the teacher) 
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